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Bolenius’s Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 
Du _ This is the first book to utilize the Project Method in the teaching of elementary English. = 
“< | It is unique, timely, practical, and extraordinarily interesting. The Projects develop the pupil’s of. 
x, ability to use good English through socialized recitations, games, word drills, observation ex- 
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Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of English—Higher Grades | 
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Baldwin’s Story of Liberty 
A real book of Americanization. Traces the story of political liberty from its beginnings } 
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a try boy who goes to sea—an absorbing and exciting story whose aim is to inspire American 
|. boys to seek new opportunities for our flag on the sea. 
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out This new book presents nearly 1,000 words not found in the old edition. The improvement 
me in the grading and arrangement makes the book easier for the teacher as well as better for the 
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(Constance and Henry Gideon) 
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(Philip Davis) 


FILMS 


(Community Motion Picture Bureau) 
“America in Song, Scene and Story” 
BOOK IT NOW 
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HENRY GIDEON 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


The third volume in the series of 
Indian Life and Indian Lore 


THE HERO OF THE 
LONGHOUSE 


By Mary E, Laine 


Here is an unusually beautiful book, 
with reproductions of 27 paintings 
of Indian life by David C. Lithgow. 


The story has to do with the life of one of the 
noblest of Indians—Hiawatha. Through his 
story it bares to the reader the heart of his 
race—another race in another time, but still a 
race that loved the same trees and mountains 
and streams that we love. 


The book is well adapted for use as a supple- 
mentary reader, and it commends itself espe- 
cially to such organizations as the Woodcraft 
League, Campfire Girls, and Boy Scouts. 


Cloth. xxvi+329 pages. Price $1.60 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chics yo 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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Nature Study and Agriculture 


By CHARLES C. SCHMIDT 


Professor of Education in the University of North Dakota; many years Instructor in 
Nature Study and Agriculture in Teacher Training Schools 


In plan and scope this book is unique. It includes the following: 


Part I—Plants, 192 pages 

Part I1—Insects, 41 pages 

Part I11—Poultry and Wild Birds, 100 pages 

Part 1V—Animals: Domestic and Wild, 83 pages 
Part V—Farm Work and Management, 22 pages 


Nearly 500 illustrations add to the value of the lessons. 


Projects, Questions, and Experiments provide for the use of the material in 
_ the grammar grades; while the abundant and accurate information concerning 
all common forms of plant and animal life makes the book indispensable for 
reference wherever there are good schools. 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE TYPES OF TESTS 


BY FRANK L. EVERSULL 


Troy, Illinois 


THE BINET-SIMON TESTS. 

The Binet-Simon tests consist of fifty-four 
tests. They are grouped and graduated in the 
following manner; three-year test, four year, five 
year, six year, seven year, eight year, nine year, 
ten year, twelve year, fifteen year, and adult. The 
years were determined after examining large 
numbers of normal children of different ages. If 


the test was passed by sixty-five per cent. to . 


seventy-five per cent. of normal children of six 
years of age, for instance, it was called a six-year 
test. If a child is able to go to as far as this 
standard six-year test he has a mental age of six 
years. In the normal child, the mental age and 
the chronological age correspond. The test 
for each age consists of several different tests. 
For example, the six-year test consists of the fol- 
lowing parts: (1) aesthetic comparison, (2) tells 
morning from afternoon, (3) he finds concrete 
objects by use, (4) executes triple command, (5) 
repeats sixteen syllabled sentence, (6) knows 
right hand and left ear, (7) copies diamond, (8) 
counts thirteen pennies. Number 5 was used 
in the 1908 test, but not in the 1911 test. Num- 
bers 4 and 6 were used in the 1908 test for 
the sixth year and in the 1911 test for the seventh 
year. Numbers 7 and 8 were used in the 
1908 test for the seventh year and in the 1911 test 
for the sixth year. (The above is from Stern’s 
discussion, Appendix II.) What we wish to call 
attention to is the principle given by Binet in his 
1911 book, page 201, where he says: “One test 
has no meaning, but five or six tests do mean 
something.” 

In these tests, Binet’s conception of general in- 
telligence emphasizes three characteristics of the 
thought process: (1) a tendency to take and main- 
tain a definite direction, (2) a capacity to make 
adaptations for the purpose of attaining a desired 
end, (3) a power of auto-criticism.* 

These were the points which Binet had in mind 
when he attempted to discover general intelli- 
gence. The content of these tests shows that 
the mental functions used were: reasoning, mem- 
ory, suggestibility, motor abilities, ingenuity, 
judgment, etc. In accordance with Binet’s defi- 
nition perception, retentiveness, rapidity of re- 
action, etc., could not be called general intelli- 
gence. 


a Terman: The Measure of Intelligence, page 44, 


There is a very decided technique in adminis- 
tering these tests, and in order that the results 
may be at all valid the examiner must be well 
trained in this technique. A very comprehen- 
sible statement of this technique is found in Ter- 
man’s “The Measurement of Intelligence.” 

In the first place the examiner and the subject 
should be in a private room, which should be 
quiet and free from interruption. The room 
should have simple furnishings. There should 
be nothing which would be apt to distract the at- 
tention of the subject. It is the consensus of 
opinion that there should be no third party in the 
room. Especially, the subject’s parents should 
not be permitted to watch the examination, since 
they are apt to aggravate, excite, or nag. If a 
secretary is needed he should be kept in the 
background. The examiner should be sure to 
get the child’s confidence at the outset. To be 
able to do this depends, to a great degree, upon 
the personality of the examiner. This may be 
done by explaining to the subject that you have 
some questions to ask and that you want to know 
what he knows about them. During the ex- 
amination the child should be constantly encour- 
aged. Such expressions as “fine,” “excellent,” 
“IT believe that is a little too hard for you,” and 
the like, should be constantly used. At all times 
tact must be used or the child may shut up and 
refuse to answer to the best of his ability. 

The examinations are long and the examiner 
must be on constant guard to avoid fatigue. This 
element has a great deal to do with the lowering 
of the subject’s ability. In order to economize, 
the examiner should start normal children with 
the test one year below their chronological age. 
From this place, continue the examination to 
that group where it is found that all tests fail. The 
order of the tests in a certain group may be var- 
ied so that no embarrassment will be produced 
and so that efficiency and economy may be ob- 
tained. This one point is well worth remember- 
ing, that in no circumstance is the child to be 
coaxed to give an answer.» 

From the foregoing it can be readily seen that 
there is a definite techrique in the administration 
of these tests. While the personality of the ex- 
aminer is a great factor. it will not go far unless 
he has definite training in the work. This word 


b Terman: The Measure of Intelligence, pages 120-41. 
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of warning may be well given at ciis time. Those 
who are intending to give these tests should be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the tests and 
with the methods of giving them before they 
start their work. If this is not done, the vadidity 
of the results will be seriously impaired. 

We will not attempt to explain the methods of 
scoring. They are rather complex. If the 
reader is interested he will find them fully ex- 
plained in Binet’s book, or in the directions 
which accompany the test. 


CHICAGO GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


It can be seen from’ what has gone before that 
the administration of the individual test would 
entail an unlimited amount of time where large 
groups were to be tested. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, investigators have formulated 
what is known as the group intelligence test. The 
ultimate purposes are the same. The: differ- 
ences are that this test can be given to a group, 
instead of to the individual, and that it is more 
compact. In the discussion which follows we 
will use the Chicago group intelligence test as 
a model. This test comes in the form of a book- 
let, containing five tests with complete directions 
for teacher and pupil. 

The five tests are as follows: (1) “Opposites,” 
which consists of finding an opposite word, from 
a list of three, to a given word. (2) “Missing Steps 
in a Series.” This test consists of ten exercises, 
each of which contains a series of numbers in 
which some are missing. The task is to find the 
missing numbers. (3) “Proverbs.” In this test 
there are ten pairs of proverbs which have one 
of the following relations: same, opposite, or avt 
related. The task is to indicate the proper rela- 
tionship. (4) “Analogies.” this test you 
lect one word out of five for the tourth word 
in a series, which is related to the third word as 
the second word is related to the first. (5) “Se- 
lecting Best Reasons.” This consists of ten ex- 
ercises. A statement is made and four possible 
reasons are given for that statement. The task 
is to select the best reason. 

This test, like the individual test, requires a 
distinct technique. Much care is given to see 
that the subjects thoroughly understand the 
problem. Definite signals to begin and stop are 
pre-arranged. The time element is a very im- 
portant factor in these tests. 

After many experiments and much investiga- 
tion, the authors, Freeman and Rugg, have es- 
tablished standards for each school grade from 
the seventh through the twelfth. The total pos- 
sible score is 100, and the score made by the 
pupil indicates his relation to the standards de- 
termined. Unlike the Binet test, the score is 
not stated in terms of mental age. 

Group tests have been used by Hunter at the 
Southern Methodist University, bv Colvin at 
Brown University, by Walcott at Hamline Uni- 


¢ Hunter: Intelligence Tests at South Methodist Uni- 
page 440. 


C~'vin: Psychological Tests at Brown University, 
“page 28. 
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versity, by Filler at Dickinson College, at Yale, 
the University of Illinois, at other colleges and 
many high schools. Hunter states that school 
averages and psychological test scores are cor- 
relative.© Colvin states that the distribution of 
scores in the psychological test at Brown con- 
formed very closely to the normal probability 
curve.2 Walcott states that pupils who did good 
work on the eight tests of the Army Alpha test 
were the most desirable for college.® Anderson 
discovered the following relations between the 
test rating, number tested, number dropped, 
number placed on probation, and the number 
who were carrying their work satisfactorily. 


Test Number Number No. Placed No. Carry- 
Rating of Cases Dropped on Pro- ing Work 
bation Satisfactorily 
A 318 3.1% 12.3% 84.6% 
B 52 9.6% 34.6% DD.8% 
C+ 3 66.6% 33.3% f 


The general conclusions which Madsen ob- 
tained from high school students’ intelligence rat- 
ings, according to the Army Alpha test, were as 


_ follows: (1) Younger pupils generally make the 


best scores. The median for twelve-year-old 
freshmen was 125, while for thirteen-year-old 
freshmen it was 109.7. (2) For any given age there 
is an increase over the preceding grade. (3) Pu- 
pils making the best scores generally do the best 
work and vice versa.® 

From the above data we may conclude that 
the intelligence test is one of the coming instru- 
ments in the hands of educational administrators. 
They have their limitations which must be recog- 
nized. We must note: (1) that these tests do not 
measure entire ‘mentality, but general intelli- 
gence; (2) they do not bring to light the idiosyn- 
crasies of special talent; (3) they can not be used 
as a complete pedagogical guide; (4) a single test 
may or may not be accurate. 

However, the results of these tests compared 
with the results of educational achievement tests, 
together with teachers’ estimates and a knowl- 
edge of the personal history of the subject, may 
be considered as a positive index to the follow- 
ing: (1) the subject's intelligence, (2) his ability, 
(3) his vocational predilection, (4) his mental age. 
(5) his place in school, (6) the influence of 
heredity and environment on his life, (7) types 
of subjects which he should study. With the 
coming years it is to be sincerely hoped that ad- 
ministrators generally will find these tests a 
means of bringing about justice to the teacher, 
pupil, school, and community, elements which at 
present seem to be sadly lacking. On this mis- 
sion this movement is going forth. May we 
have faith in that old saying, “Cast your bread 
upon the waters and after many days it will re- 
turn unto you.” ie 


e Walcott: Mental Testing at Hamline University, 
page 60. 


f Anderson: Intelligence Tests of Yale Freshmen, 
page 417-20. - 


g Madsen: High School Students’ Ratings, etc., page> 
298-300. 


h Terman: The Measure of Intelligeice, pages 44-120: 
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STUDENT-AUTHORSHIP IN HISTORY 


BY EDWIN H. 


] never can forget an experience | had in chem- 
istry with Professor Harris at Amherst College. 
1 had made what I felt was a brillant recitation in 
repeating some chemical formulae. Imagine my 
dismay when he growled out: “You think that you 
know that. Well, you do not. Sit down.” My 
jeelings were changed to dire wrath when an 
examination of the textbook after the recita- 
tion showed me that I had answered his ques- 
tion correctly. A few days later 1 happened to 
be at my desk in the laboratory periorming the 
very experiment I had described in that unfor- 
tunate recitation. As I poured from one test 
tube into the other and saw the precipitate form- 
ing as it show'd, a hand touched my shoulder and 
the voice of Professor Harris quietly said: “Now 
you know it.” Before, I had recited from mem- 
ory what others had told me. Now I had dis- 
covered it for myself. I had wrought it out. I 
really knew it. 

This fundamental principle in the acquirement 
of knowledge has been adopted universally in the 
teaching of the sciences. Even the high schoois 
have their laboratories and their investigating ex- 
peditions. Other branches of learning have taken 
it up and adapted it to their distinctive features. 
It is the very essence of the vocational courses 
and is prominent in the advanced stages of medi- 
cal education, this learning by doing. Wherever 
it is introduced, it is enjoyed because it is funda- 
mentally correct, is natural. Laboratory work 
and kindred tasks are accounted “great fun” by 
most pupils. 

In the study of history, however, it is difficult 
to introduce these principles and secure similar 
results. Here the student is entirely dependent 
on others for his information and only in imagi- 
nation can he reproduce the situations studied. 
Much is done in schools and colleges to make 
the study of history interesting and with marked 
success in many cases; but after all the purely re- 
ceptive attitude prevails as the members of the 
class seek to grasp and retain what is given them 
in lecture, textbook or assigned reading. [n 
some universities excellent laboratory effects are 
produced by requiring the students to make orig- 
inal historical charts. Student-authorship is 
simply carrying the laboratory idea one step 
further in the study of history. 

In the courses where this plan is followed each 
student is expected to write his own history of 
the period under consideration. It is not as dif- 
ficult as it sounds and does secure many of the 
advantages of the laboratory system, learning in 
doing. 

Of course no single textbook is used and no 
formal lectvres are given. The instructor de- 
cides on the number of chapters to be written 
during the semester, designates the title of each 
chapter and gives also the sub-topics, thus mak- 
ing clear the scope and character of the treat- 
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ment desired. The student-author is to write 
the chapters, putting in each the material he 
thinks best. For every day there is definitely 
assigned a chapter or sub-topic for which ma- 
terial is to be gathered, the securing of which is 
designated as “research work” and is accom- 
plished in the following manner. In the refer- 
cnce library are placed together the standard his- 
tories that contain in the most convenient and 
compact form the information that belongs to the 
topics under consideration. No pages in them 
are specified nor is any particular book men- 
tioned. The students are expected to become 
acquainted with the leading authorities and to 
learn how to discover from chapter and page 
titles and index which books have the most use- 
ful and available material on any given subject. 
They are not, however, limited to these specially 
designatel works but are encouraged to search 
anywhere, everywhere, in other histories, in en- 
cyclopedias, biographies, monographs, and 
through conversations, for pertinent facts and in- 
terpretations on the theme assigned for the day. 

When the class assembles one member after an- 
other is called upon to report the result of his 
search and to supply something suitable for in- 
corporation in thee class histories. When the 
ground is fairly well covered the opportunity is 
given for any to volunteer any information not 
yet presented. 

When the students have finished the instruc- 
tor begins. He adds facts that he considers im- 
portant which have not been brought out. He 
adjusts conflicting statements, for these are not 
infrequent. He arranges the material now be- 
fore the class, bringing significant facts to the 
front, relegating to the background the less im- 
portant and discarding others as of no use in this 
connection. He shows the influence of preced- 
ing events, calls attention to the forces at work 
and points out tendencies. 

The student-author is now ready to write his 
history. Into it he may introduce not only what 
he ascertained in his own “research work” but 
also what his classmates and instructor have 
brought. Evidently there is available far more 
material than he can use in his history, for the 
limited time at his disposal compels him to he 
brief, but by the end of the classroom period he 
perceives what are the vital facts and what forces 
have been at work and he can sélect these for 
his history, discarding the rest. He writes his 
history as one who has had a bird’s-eye view of a 
wide region and reports the outstanding features 
of the landscape as he has noted them and as his 
associates have pointed them out to him. He 
may write only a few hundred words, but they will 
be supremely significant. He cannot nor is he ex- 
pected to attain literary finish. It should be and 
can be made a brief, accurate, simple, clear state- 
ment of the main facts and forces that appear im 
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the period studied. The writing should be done 
as soon after the class session as possible, while 
the impressions are still vivid. 

Each day the student is expected to spend one- 
half of the time available for this study in yrit- 
ing in his history the topic considered that day 
and the other half of his time on the “research 
work” for the next day. At the head of each 
chapter he must write the authorities which he 
personally consulted in gathering the material 
for that chapter. He is expected to use more 
than one each day and not to confine himself to 
two or three favorites week after week. It is de- 
sirable that he have the viewpoint .of the differ- 
ent leading historians on each particular era. In 
the margin of his manuscript must be inserted 
with red ink or in some conspicuous way, the sub- 
topics as they are taken up one by one, for this 
history of his will be to him a book of reference 
in the years to come and it must be written so 
that at any time he can easily find the facts he 
desires. From time to time the students are 
called upon to read extracts from their histories 
in the sessions of the class that each may know 
what the others are doing. 

Student-authorship in history shows its kin- 
ship to laboratory work first of all in the spirit it 
creates among the students, who reveal a buoy- 
ancy and eagerness more characteristic of the 
laboratory than of the ordinary lecture room. 
They go forth for the new day’s work as knights 
on a quest, in search for the knowledge demanded 
for the morrow, not knowing how they will fare, 
what they will find. The instructor has thrown 
down a challenge and a challenge that has in it 
the spirit of adventure. The feeling that all they 
need for the future is in that little textbook or 
will be supp'ied by the instructor has gone. They 
are about to embark on a voyage of exploration. 
The lure of the unknown calls them. They have 
become participants in life’s great game of seek 
and find. 

How interesting to watch their faces as they 
assemble in the class the next day! They are 
like a company of fishermen or hunters return- 
ing from an expedition and eager to show the re- 
sults of the day’s angling or hunt. You could 
almost decide, before a word had been spoken, by 
the looks on their faces, what success each one 
had had and what mark each should receive. As 
one after another reports facts discovered the 
others mentally check them off in their notes, 
hoping that something will be left to offer at the 
last which no one else has found. I have seen 
them tense with eagerness, fearing that there 
would be no opportunity for the presentation of 
some rare information. The whole class is de- 
lighted when some student has unearthed and re- 
lated a fact with which the instructor is unac- 
quainted. There is an impressive hush when the 
mstructor has declared a statement inaccurate 
and the student replies: “My authorities for that 
statement, sir, are Schaff and Gibbon.” (Man in 
the chair, this is no time for dogmatic, ex-cathe- 
dra pronouncements. Out with your authorities, 
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for a battle royal is on, with the better man the 
winner). Oh, for the freedom and exhilaration of 
an hour like that! For myself, I would rather 
have the last fifteen minutes for arranging and in- 
terpreting the facts that my students have col- 
lected than ‘a whole hour of lecturing or memory 
drill on the contents of a textbook. The students 
respond. They are eager with an interest that 
is not only scholastic but also intensely personal. 
The hour is spent in collating the results of many 
experiments. It is real laboratory work. 

Student-authorship in history resembles lab- 
oratory work in the sciences also in its adapta- 
tion to all grades. As the same miscroscope 
could be used in a biological laboratory by high 
school pupils, college students and post-gradu- 
ates, so this method has a wide range. In the 
high schools the pupils would be referred.to a 
few popular histories and the narrative written 
would be a very short history and would consist 
of the striking facts in the period studied. Simple 
though it may be, however, the volume will be 
treasured as a visible product of the year’s efforts 
and would be exhibited at the close of the year 
with pride surpassing even that of the pupil dis- 
playing some result of his work in the manual 
training or vocational course. In college the 
“research work” would take on a much wider 
range and the histories would have not only 
more of detail but also much more of interpreta- 
tion. In post-graduate work there would be no 
limit to the scope of authorship. 

Its adaptability, however, is even more marked 
in the free play it gives to the ability and individ- 
uality of the students in the same class. With 
the textbook or lecture method all in the main 
must move along together, but in this method of 
authorship all respond according to their several 
abilities. In my history courses in Gordon Bible 
College, Boston, where I have followed this plan, 
I have both college students and post-graduates 
together with no embarrassment whatsoever. 
Often I had in a class sitting next to each other 
students one of whom was writing a common- 
place mixture of important and unimportant 
facts, disconnected and with various degrees of 
relevancy, perhaps the best he could do, while the 
next student would be producing a history al- 
most worthy of publication in its discriminating 
use of material and its consideration of causes 
and results, revealing the great currents of /his- 
tory, with interpretations of far-reaching import. 
Neither was handicapped by the work of the 
other. There was perfect freedom for individu- 
ality and originality. Not all approached the 
subject from the same standpoint. Not all 
had the same philosophy of history, for no effort 
was made for uniformity. Each man worked by 
himself as much as if he were in a laboratory. 

Similarly does such a course have a peculiar 
value in the training it gives for practical life. 
Tt almost might be called vocational. Going 


forth daily in search of material, not knowing 
what is available and desirable, vet determined :o 
find and bring back something, like a honey- 
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laden bee, is a most valuable preparation for real 
life. A textbook or lecture, which has selected 
and prepared for use like “predigested” pabu- 
lum the valuable material, offers an apparently 
easy way but fails to cultivate certain habits es- 
sential to success in a world where neither in 
nature nor in human affairs are the facts desired 
ever found gathered, sifted and arranged ready 
for use. After such a course the world will baf- 
fle less the youth to whom it refuses to hand out 
what he wishes. He has become accustomed to 
sally forth in search of it and is ready to do it 
again and always. 

Even more valuable is the training of the: judg- 
ment in the selection of facts so that it can dis- 
criminate between the relevant and the irrele- 
vant, the incidental and the vital. Most inter- 
esting is it to watch the development of this fac- 
ulty in the members of the class. Many are at 
first well satisfied if they can present a mass of 
details gleaned from many sources, but their 
satisfaction changes to chagrin when most oi 
their facts are laid aside as not pertinent or of 
little value. Very quickly is the judicial faculty 
aroused and steadily does it develop. The stu- 
dent now stops to weigh facts and tries to deter- 
mine values. He comes to know the difference 
between a foundation stone and a bit of facade; 
can tell fool’s gold when he sees it and does not 
adorn his history with bits of glass supposing 
them diamonds. He becomes an expert in “Who's 
Who” and What’s What in History. The ob- 
jection may be raised that the time expended in 
writing the history might better be spent in se- 
curing more information, but this holds equally 
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against all laboratory work. The student might 
have memorized two or three more chemical for- 
mulae while he was working out that one in the 
laboratory, but most believe that a vital, realiz- 
ing possession of some knowledge is better than 
a mechanical or memorized acquaintance with a 
larger amount. The handling of historical ma- 
terial in anticipation of wsing it and the shaping 
and arranging of it in the writing of his history 
enables the student to “know” history according 
to Professor Harris’ standard. 

To these students history becomes intensely 
real. Their work consists not of the perfunctory 
recital of facts given them but of personal ob- 
servations they themselves are making as they 
watch the panorama of human history. They are 
witnesses, testifying concerning events of su- 
preme importance; judges weighing the deeds of 
men and rendering verdicts. 

No wonder that to these student-authors their 
histories become precious possessions, not to be 
treated as discarded textbooks or old lecture 
notes. When the histories of my students were 
passed in this summer for examination, one was 
misplaced and could not be found. The author, 
one of my thoughtful young men, wrote me about 
it when on his vacation. He did not wish to lose 
it. No volume of any great historian could take 
its place. It was not history that he wanted but 
his history. They may not have the thril of pub- 
lication but they do have the joy of authorship, 
which is the joy of creatorship, one of the highest 
peaks the human mind can ascend, and toward 
that summit do they climb as thus they study his- 
tory. 


THE DANTE CENTENARY 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


In September, 1321, there died at Ravenna, 
Italy, one of the greatest men that humanity has 
vet produced—Dante Alighieri. Poet, philoso- 
pher, thinker, friend of mankind, possessed of a 
mind never surpassed in profundity and capacity, 
the greatest of internationalists, the greatest of 
Italians—one could go on for pages in tribute 
to the versatility of the man and the catholicity 
of his appeal. No one who knows Longfellow 
but must know Dante too. Indeed, Dante has 
always had distinguished followers in this coun- 
try from the times of Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Charles Eliot Norton down to the present. 

It is only fitting that the six ‘hundredth anni- 
versary of Dante’s death be appropriately cele- 
brated in America, not only as a tribute to a great 
genius, but also as a pledge of our friendship and 
respect for Italy, from whom we derive so much 
that is noteworthy in art, in music, and in litera- 


ture. It is not too early to begin to formulate 
plans for this celebration, <nd since someone 
must take the initiative, the Dante League of 
America has been formed and has undertaken to 
create interest in the project and suggest pro- 
grams for local celebrations throughout the 
country. Its honorary president is William Ros- 
coe Thayer, its president Professor Gauss of 
Princeton, and its vice-presidents include Pro- 
fessor Grandgent of Harvard, the leading Dante 
scholar of America, Nathan Haskell Dole, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Percy MacKaye, Curtis Hidden 
Page, and a score of others equally prominent in 
the world of letters and international affairs. The 
secretary is Mrs. Héloise Durant Rose, whose 
office is at the National Arts Club, Gramercy 
Park, New York City, where those who are in- 
terested in the arrangement of local exercises may 
address her. 


The thing which makes officials perform right acts is what the public knows, and not the 
ballot. The ballot cannot administer justice, disclose waste in supplies, give every child a seat 
in school, remove dark rooms, or study conditions that foster misgovernment. 
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STUDY OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


BY GEORGE W. 


COLEMAN 


Member of the Interchurch Commission to investigate the famous steel strike. 


[From New York Independent.] 


Just before the publication of the report on 
the steel strike by the independent commission 
appointed by the Interchurch World Movement 
it was declared with emphasis by one group of 
insiders that the publication of this report 
would kill the Interchurch. Another group of 
onlookers were quite as certain that such action 
would mean the rehabilitation of the organiza- 
tion. Apparently there was not a son of a 
prophet among them on either side. The grip- 
ping truth of the matter is that the report will 
stand on its own legs, gather its own momentum, 
and register on its own merits. 

Already this report of 90,000 words, still fresh 
from the bindery, is making its own fame. The 
press throughout the country, daily and weekly, 
has accorded it marked attention. On July 28, 
the date the report was released, it was given 
2,000 columns of newspaper space in the press 
of the country. The New York World and the 
New York Tribune ceclare that the findings of 
the commission have zlready been given more 
newspaper attention than any similar report of 
the past fifty years. Nearly a'l the editorial com- 
ment was such as to leave in the reader’s mind 
an impression favorable to the report. 

A real investigation of a strike in a major in- 
dustry, involving three hundred thousand work- 
ers and hundreds of millions of capital, spread 
over several states and continuing for months, 
is no small task for anyone. Never before has 
a body of church men been entrusted with such 
a responsibility. 

The first outstanding fact in the situation is 
that the commission came through the ordeal 
solidly united in a unanimous verdict that faces 
the facts, weighs the evidence and applies the 
moral law categorically, without evasion or sub- 
terfuge. The eight men and one woman com- 
posing the commission had never worked to- 
gether before as a body and were in considerable 
part strangers to one another. They came from 
different denominations and from various parts 
of the country and included both the clergy and 
the laity. Everv member is an individual repre- 
senting in himself or herself a wide constituency 
of well-meaning, responsible American people of 
religious mind who would have confidence in the 
findings of said individual. In the midst of our 
present-day maze of confusion and divisiveness 
of interest which prevails more or less in everv 
camn, it is of the utmost significance that these 
widely separated individuals could present unani- 
mouslv so explicit and detailed a report on so 
controversial a subject. 

Another matter of peculiar interest which has 
been largelv overlooked is the confidence be- 


_Stowed by labor upon a body of church peopie 


in the midst of a great strike involving the work- 
ers’ economic existence. Notwithstanding Judge 
Gary's instructions to the subsidiary steel com- 
panies granting the commission an open door for 
its investigations, there was a good deal of ma- 
terial in their possession of value to the commis- 
sion which was not forthcoming. On the other 
hand, the labor organization welcomed us to 
their innermost circles and gave us the right of 
way wherever we wanted to go. 

On the day after Thanksgiving, in the New 
York office of our commission, William Z. 
Fitzpatrick, one of the two generals leading the 
strike, himself a sincere Roman Catholic, speak- 
ing on behalf of the strikers, the preponderating 
portion of whom were Greek or Roman Catholics, 
asked our commission, a body of Protestant 
churchmen exclusively, to present the case of the 
strikers to the Steel Corporation, agreeing to 
abide by our advice, whatever it might be. That 
is the first time, so far as I know,-that labor has 
ever entrusted so much to representatives of the 
church. Of course we could not refuse such 
a request, and of course Judge Gary would not 
listen to us on such an errand. Nothing came 
of it, but it was an illuminating incident, never- 
theless. It is commonly said that labor distrusts 
the church and regards it as a class institution. 
Actions speak louder than words. 

Very few people, relatively speaking, will read, 
in full, the report, which is a volume in itself; 
but on the otker hand, very few people will fail 
to learn that a weighty pronouncement has been 
made against the twelve-hour day ard the seven- 
day week as inhuman and un-American. It will 
also be made clear that the Steel Corporation 
with its great wealth and mighty influence has 
stood for this thing year after year, in the face 
of promises to quit it, and that the hours of work 
per week are greater now than they were ten 
years ago. 

Another thing will get widely registered. Those 
industrial managers who wi!l not tolerate col- 
lective bargain‘ng, who wi!l not co-operate with 
labor unions and who rely upon the old boss 
method of hiring and firing whomever thev 
please, whenever they please, for whatever cause 
thev please, will be obliged to discover some 
method, as yet unknown to them, whereby ab- 
so'ute autocracy in industry can be made to work 
without creating such a hubbub as to disorganize 
all the rest of current life. Dummy employee 
associations, under-cover industrial spies, out- 
cries against the closed shon, charges of Bolshev- 
ism, however forceful and interesting at times, 
are hopelessly ineffective substitutes for genuine 
representation of the workers, frequent confer- 
ences, mutual. under:tanding and practical co- 
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operation between employer and employee. 

The commission was entirely persuaded that 
the conduct of the recent steel strike was strictly 
orthodox, according to labor union policies in 
its every phase, with no acceptance whatever 
given to the radical ideas of the I. W. W. or of 
Bolshevism. The press of the country quite gen- 
erally gave the impression that the wildest radi- 
cals were in the saddle and that the objective 
was the complete overturn of our entire indus- 
trial system. 

The strike was waged wholly in the cause of 
hours, wages and control of jobs, and over the 
manner in which all these matters were deter- 
mined. The annual earnings of seventy-two per 
cent. of all the workers were below the standard 
set by Government experts as the minimune of 
comfort level for families of five. Likewise as 
many as one-third of the productive iron and 
steel workers were below the Government level 
named as the minimune of subsistence. All this 
in spite of the fact that the most highly skilled 
men in the steel works are perhaps the best paid 
men in industry. 

The commission reports a very sad and dan- 
gerous and unnecessary suppression of civil lib- 
erties, especially in Western Pennsylvania, where 
press and pulpit, very largely, and officers of the 
law were all used as partisan adjuncts of the steel 
companies, and strikers were grievously denied 
not only free speech and assemblage, but also 


were denied protection of property, life and 
limb. 


Although the commission did not have time 
to make a thorough investigation of welfare 
work and safety devices in the steel mills, there 
is much to indicate that the companies have made 
a record in these directions in which they may 
take just pride. 

The strength and efficiency of the strikers’ or- 
ganization in comparison with that of the com- 
panies was pitiful to behold. It is amazing what 
courage and  hopefulness men will display 
through long weeks of dreary fighting against 
such tremendous odds. The strikers had little 
or no chance of winning the battle, having insuf- 
ficient organization, inadequate leadership, no 
control of the great avenues of publicity, very 
Timited funds, class prejudice from without and 
race prejudice within. They have gone back to 
work—those who were permitted to do so— 
compelled by the lash of economic necessity, sullen 
and revengeful, and nothing has been settled, no 
grievance removed, no confidence or good will 
generated. 

Unless something is done by the companies on 
their own initiative, or under the stress of Gov- 
ernment supervision, or through the pressure of 
public opinion, to put their industrial relations on 
a more stable basis in the light of the present 
hour, the tragedy will recur, the battle will be 
fought all over again, the fearful waste and ex- 
travagance of another industrial conflict of huge 
proportions will again be saddled upon a public 
which is fast approaching the limit of its endur- 
ance. 


THE EFFECT OF SMOKING TOBACCO ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES 


BY M. V. O'SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 


An extensive investigation to determine, if 
possible, whether tobacco has any effect on 
mental efficiency, is being conducted under the 
direction of Professor M. V. Shea of the Uni- 
versity of: Wisconsin. Several lines of investiga- 
tion are being pursued. Experimental work in 
the psychological laboratory of the University of 
Wisconsin was begun over a year ago and will be 
continued for most of this year. The subjects 
upon which the experiments are made are paid 
for their co-operation, in order that the required 
conditions may be complied with. This experi- 
mental work is in immediate charge of Dr. Hull, 
who has charge of experimental psychology in 
the University, aided by a number of assistants. 
A special technique has been worked out for this 
investigation which enables the investigators 
to study the intellectual effect of tobacco uninflu- 
enced by suggestion and other factors. 

In addition to the laboratory investigations the 
records of a large number of pupils in high 


schools and colleges who smoke are being com- 
pared with an equal number of non-smokers. The 
school records are studied from the beginning of 
each pupil’s work in the elementary school down 
to the present time, so that if any influence, is 
exerted by tobacco on the intellectual processes 
it can be traced through a number of years. Data 
concerning various other factors which might 
influence scholarship in the case of each pupil are 
secured, and in this way, by working out the cor- 
relations between the various factors it is pos- 
sible to determine the effect of tobacco as dis- 
tinct from all other factors. Principals and su- 
perintendents of schools and directors of research 
in a number of cities throughout the country are 
co-operating in securing the required data for 
this phase of the investigation. 

Other lines of study are being carried on, all of 
which are designed to supplement the experi- 
mental studies and the investigation of the intel- 
lectual career of pupils. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER CONFERENCE 


The third annual conference of instructors in 
the Massachusetts normal schools was held et 
the Bridgewater State Normal School on Septem- 
ber 8, 9, and 10. Interesting programs were ar- 
ranged by the Department of Education of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On Wednesday evening the guests were wei- 
comed by the principals of the normal schools, 
assisted by the Bridgewater faculty, at an infor- 
mal reception and acquaintance social in the Al- 
bert Gardner Boyden gymnasium. The grand 
march was led by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Boy- 
den. Dancing was enjoyed, refreshments were 
served, and community singing, led by Miss 
Frieda Rand, the music instructor at Bridge- 
water, was the concluding feature of a pleasant 
evening. 

The first general session opened on Thursday 
morning with Payson Smith, the commissioner 
of education, as chairman. 

Principal Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridge- 
water Normal School spoke on the subject: 
“Professional Development of Normal Schools,” 
giving an instructive discussion of some sugges- 
tions in the report of the Carnegie Foundation 
on “The Professional Preparation of Teachers 
for American Public Schools,” bulletin number 
fourteen. This report is based upon an examina- 
tion of tax-supported normal schools in the State 
of Missouri by William S. Learned, William C. 
Bagley, Charles A. McMurry, George D. 
Strayer, Walter F. Dearborn, Isaac L. Kandel, 
and Homer W. Josselyn, published by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 576 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Some of the points selected by Mr. Boyden for 
discussion were: A lengthened course for nor- 
mal schools; the type of examination required 
for entrance; standardization for graduation; 
demonstration schools or classes; cabinets formed 
of training school and normal school instruc- 
tors; and measurements and tests. He said in 
part: “Normal schools should become profes- 
sional colleges of education, and training should 
be extended to four years. A better form of ex- 
amination, more truly selective than at present, 
is needed for entrance. As a requirement for 
graduation, professional examinations should be 
given to students, preceded by a review of fun- 
damental points which should be remembered 
permanently. Professional study in every sub- 
ject includes mastery of material, skill in its use, 
study of the mental processes involved in the 
work, the genetic development of a subject, and 
its trend in the future, and applications to life 
conditions. Such subjects as psychology, history 
of education, methods, school management, ob- 
servation and practice are considered profes- 
sional subjects, but cultural subjects may be made 
professional by selecting and arranging material 
carefully and by leading the student to realize 
through his first experience in a new subject what 
the psychological effect of the same process ‘s 


for the child. There should be a general method 
of formulating types of lessons and lesson plans. 
for children, and special methods for primary 
and elementary schools and for junior higa 
schools. Concentrated rather than distributed 
practice should be given student-teachers, inten- 
sively in demonstration schools and extensively 
in other schools. More co-operation is needed be- 
tween teachers of training schools and of normal 
schools. 

“The qualifications of a normal school instruc- 
tor include technical perfection as a_ teacher, 
knowledge, enthusiasm, and good form in teach- 
ing. Common errors, which show lack of skill 
and which should be avoided, are as follows :— 

1. Repeating answers. 

2. Limiting recitations to responsive mem- 
bers of the class. 

3. Being satisfied with concert responses. 

4. Calling on pupils before stating the ques- 
tion to be answered or the topic to be discussed. 

5. Failing to speak distinctly, 

6. Failing to write clearly. 

7. Failing to establish a systematic and habit- 
ual method of caring for routine matters. 

8. Failing to make definite assignments. 

9. Failing to ensure throughout the recita- 
tion the active support of all members of the 
class. 

On the other hand, good form in teaching, re- 
vealing insight and resourcefulness, includes the 
following points :— 

1, Aptness and readiness in illustration. 

2. Clearness in explanation and exposition. 

3. A keen sensitiveness to evidences of misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation upon the part 
of pupils. 

4. Alertness in devising problems and fram- 
ing questions that will focus the attention of the 
class upon the right points. 

5. A sense of humor that will relieve tense or 
wearisome situations, 

6. The intellectual attitude that requires of it- 
self a reasoned support of each point presente-1. 

7. Quickness to detect inattention and lack 
of effort on the part of pupils. 

8. A sense of proportion that ensures the em- 
phasis of salient topics and distinguishes between 
the fundamental and the accessory.” 

Dr. Carroll G. Pearse, president of the State 
Normal School at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, pre- 
sented an inspiring address on “The Field of the 
Normal School.” Dr. Pearse painted a bright 
outlook for the future of teacher-training insti- 
tutions. He felt strongly that normal schools 
should become professional colleges, as many of 
them in the middle western and western states 
have already done, including Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, Wisconsin, and others. The course should 
be extended to four years of preparation, degrees 
of B. A. or B. S. should be given at graduation, 
and the students should be trained for positions 
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_in senior ‘high schools as well as in elementary 
schools. The normal colleges in the West ar 
already doing these things. School administra- 
tors, supervisors, and superintendents should 
have normal training. There should be specializ- 
ing in technique in different lines of work. More 
manual work and more ethics are coming into the 
school curricula. 

Albert L. Barbour, superintendent of schools 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, in speaking on the 
topic, “What the Public Schools Expect from 
the State Normal Schools,” said that normal 
school graduates possess a stronger professional 
spirit, more enthusiasm, and greater optimism 
than experienced teachers possess. Students 
ought to attain knowledge of modern expres- 
sions, methods, and movements in education, such 
as initiative, the project method, and motivation. 
More group work under the direction of group 
leaders or seminar work in the normal school 
¢lasses will fit the teacher for more co-operation. 
Observation and presentation lessons may be fol- 
lowed profitably by valuable discussion of pur- 
pose, method, and results. 

Miss Mabel C. Bragg, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Newton, Massachusettts, who con- 
tinued Mr. Barbour’s subject, spoke with force 
concerning the personality of graduates. They 
should feel their own power and should not be 
afraid in the presence of supervisors. There is 
danger that they will not put into practice the 
professional theory learned, but will revert in- 
stead to the methods used when they themselves 
were grade pupils. They ought to utilize the 
experiences of the children in teaching them how 
to live their lives. Teachers should stand erect, 
speak beautiful English, and in all ways serve 
as an example and inspiration. 

During the afternoon sessions on Thursday 
and Friday departmental conferences were held 
under the direction of special committees ap- 
pointed to prepare syllabi of minimum essentials 
for the elementary and junior high school cur- 
ricula in Massachusetts normal schools. 


At the evening meeting on Thursday Dr. 
Pearse, in speaking on the subject, “New Re- 
sponsibilities,” emphasized the lessons and prob- 
lems made apparent by the World War,—the need 
of training the pupils in good health habits, in 
thrift, in home duties, in economics, in civics, in 
patriotism. The social conscience must be 
awakened and proper recreations provided for 
leisure time. Greater civic pride will result ia 
more artistic environments. A better code of 
morals is a necessity. 

On Friday morning Dr. Pearse enumerated 
many extra-professional subjects in which teach- 
ers should become proficient in addition to the 
subjects taught. He included avocations such as 
out-of-door sports and games, art, music, and 
community service. 

Dr. James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia Univerity, New York, gave an 
address on “Professional Versus Academic Train- 
ing in the Preparation of Teachers.” He said 
in part: “The academic-minded teacher thinks of 
his subject. The professional type of teacher 
thinks of why and how the subject should be 
taught, the use to be made of it, and the need 
of the student; he deals with individuals for a 
specific purpose. The research type is the pecu- 
liarly differentiated kind of professional type, re- 
sulting in technique which is usually acquired 
under the supervision of a master. Research 
should be done, if at all, by normal school teach- 
ers for the sake of their own professional ad- 
vancement. Normal school teachers should be 
of the professional type.” 

In the afternoon Dean Russell’s subject was 
“The Organization of the Normal School Fac- 
ultv.” He said that the departmental system is 
a mistake in professional schools. It is derived 
from the German system for research work. 
Faculties are the offspring of student needs: de- 
partments are the offspring of subjects. There 
should be a democratic school administration, not 
autocratic or soviet government. Endless con- 
ferences result in valuable co-operation. 


BY E. B, COUCH 


{Los Angeles School Journal.] 


There has been a discussion of a rule that 
would debar applicants over forty-five years of 
age from entering the city schools. According 
to our papers the existence of such a rule, except 
in part—as applied to intrants from eastern 
states—is now denied. 

It should be almost needless to point out that 
a rule of that kind would minimize the import- 
ance of the wisdom, the discretion, the stability, 
the poise, and the human kindliness that are 
usually characteristics of full maturity, 

It would be so inclusive, logically, as to draw 
within its scope a number of vice-principals and 
principals of intermediate and high schools, as 
well as some of the superintendents and some 


of the members of the board of education; and it 
would assign these, together with many of our 
best teachers and grade school principals, to a 
class not to be thought of first in matters of se- 
lection and promotion, 

Considering it on an economical, educational 
basis, this rule, when resolved to the universal— 
the best way to consider it—would—and does, 
if it exists—help to kill the teaching profession, 
No man or woman with gumption enough to 
teach school will put in years of preparation, 
knowing beforehand that he or she is to be out: 
lawed at the age of forty-five; while in other pro- 
fessions that age, with no more training, is the 
age of greatest production. 
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Just at the present time, when the shortage of 
teachers throughout the United States even in 
the most favorably situated cities, is so pro- 
nounced, the elimination of opportunities for 
progress by an arbitrary age limit is nothing 
short of a calamity. Efforts are being made in 
practically every section of the United States to 
induce capable young men and women to enter 
the teaching profession. 

Nothing, of course, is said about this early 
dead line, when meetings are held, and speakers 
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address high school students, to tell them about 
the advantages of a teaching career. 

It would seem better, would it not, to consider 
each case as an individual one, for it is well 
known that many persons reach the limit of 
growth before the age of twenty-five, and that a 
great many people are still growing at the age of 
forty-five. 

Should the inquiry be, is the applicant under 
forty-five? Or should it not rather be, is the 
candidate fit? 


THE FIFTH TEMPERAMENT 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE 


What do you feed your nerves on? Are they 
trained and under control like a perfect machine? 
Do they sparkle and dance with myriad joy-im- 
pulses? Or are they like a broken-down alarm- 
clock that jangles with countless fears and goes 
off at the least jarring? When you wake up in 
the morning do your nerves stretch out eager, 
delicate wings, or expand like blossoming flow- 
ers, or do they feel like taut wires, ready to spring 
traps of surprise amid a tangle of impulses that 
report confused messages from the outside 
world? Have you plenty of nerve, or are you 
troubled with nerves? 

Do your nerves sing like violin strings when 
the warm sun touches you, do they soar with the 
urge of healthful energy, making you feel strong 
as an eagle, or do they flap feebly like a sick hen? 
If you are troubled with nerves, it is like a great 
storm registering red warning signals, for thev 
are closely connected with electricity, and Cen- 
tral cannot be expected to respond intelligently 
to such a babel over crossed wires; but if you 
have an abundance of nerve-force, the system 
purrs like a great contented Persian cat—very 
different from being rubbed the wrong way with 
raw ends tingling. 

The nervous temperament is the fifth and mod- 
ern temperament. The ancients recognized only 
four temperaments, which were supposed to arise 
from the union of two or more of the entities, 
heat, cold, drouth, or moisture, corresponding to 
the so-called elements, fire, air, earth and water. 
If you have one of these primitive dispositions 
you are either sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or 
melancholic. The sanguine temperament is 
characterized by red or light brown hair, blue 
eyes, a complexion fair, and even florid, large 
and superficial arteries and veins. a full and rapid 
pulse, slight perspiration, impatience of heat, a 
febrile tendency, a lively and cheerful temper, and 
excitable passions. So it was ancientlv analyzed. 
as blood was supposed to be a combination of 
hot and moist. Being so closely related to hu- 
midity and heat the sanguine temperament feels 
the discomfort of the dog-days the most. 

Phlegm is cold and moist, silent as the tomb, 
A person who is phlegmatic is characterized by 
a dull, heavy-hearted indifference, a washed-out 
complexion, noticeable lack-Justre eyes, a listless 


manner; such persons, faded blonds, especially, 
are never easily excited into action. You know 
their clammy handshake; you can’t get “a rise out 
of them.” 

The choleric or bilious temperament was sup- 
posed to be a combination of hot and dry, indi- 
cating yellow bile. The choleric temperament is 
characterized by coal-black hair, often curling, by 
black or hazel eyes, and dark, yet often ruddy 
complexion, a hairy skin, and a strong, full pulse. 
It belongs to the swarthy variety of mankind and 
it is characterized by its hot, passionate temper; 
in fact, choleric persons are so easily enraged 
they are “calculated” to take offense at nothing. 

The choleric individual is easily recog- 
nized by the well-known sign of getting hot 
under the collar. To-day there is an epidemic 
of hot-air explosions. Presidential year breeds 
many such, 

The melancholic temperament produces a 
morbid disposition (black bile being composed of 
cold and dry); it is characterized by black hair, 
black eyes, a dark complexion of unhealthy 
aspect, a pulse slow and feeble. It is the weak 
temperament of the brunette variety. Such a 
person is gloomy, sad-eyed, and dressed in 
sombre garb, always mournful in manner and de- 
pressing in spirit, a very unhappy strain; a per- 
son so afflicted is really a hypochondriac, poor, 
dejected thing! 

If you do not recognize yourself among these, 
perhaps you are blessed with the fifth and mod- 
ern temperament, the nervous, the one often con- 
fused with the artistic temperament. It is the 
most highly developed and may be said to origi- 
nate in electricity. All red-white-and-blue- 
blooded Americans should claim this as_ theirs. 
It is not recognized by color or race of the blood, 
but by its marvelous control of the senses. 
There is no distinctively nervous complexion, :o 
that vou can steer your own battleship against 
the elements. Are you electrically controlled? 
Are your batteries in good condition? Nervous- 
ness is sometimes called the nation’s curse, but 
weak nerves do not mean a nervous tempera- 
ment; they mean you are either sluggishly 
phiegmatic or decadently melancholic. The fifth 
temperament eombines all the virtues and 
strength of the old-fashioned four and eliminates 
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the weaknesses of those so-called elements. 

Our language reflects the decided change in 
the supposed abode of courage and affection, 
from the heart to the nerves. “To hearten your 
nerve” was a good old phrase, but now you nerve 
yourself for an effort. Instead of hating things 
and persons with all our heart, it is stronger to 
say they get on your nerves. Instead of saying 
your heart is broken it is more correct to say 
your nerves are shattered. Certainly, as we get 
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more spiritual the fleshly seat of our affections is 
changing; one hardly likes to print the biblical 
phrase, “the bowels of compassion,” nowadays, 
and as we get less dependent upon the region of 
the heart, and learn to quicken the joys and 
aches felt by our nerves, there will be more words 
for “being thrilled.” “Faint heart never won fair 
lady”’ will be quite a shocking phrase, and to let a 
lady lose her nerve will be the strongest descrip- 
tion. Have you the fifth temperament? 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


\ BY JANE A. STEWART 


' Philadelphia 


Presidential electors ate chosen every four 
years in the United States. There are over 529 
of them to be elected in the fall of 1920. The 
Constitution of the United States provides that 
there shall be as many electors as there are 
United States senators and representatives. 

At the first Presidential election (January, 1789) 
there were only ninety-one electors. Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts had ten each; 
New York state was entitled to eight; Connecti- 
cut, North Carolina and South Carolina to seven 
each; New Jersey and Maryland, six; Georgia 
and New Hampshire, five; Rhode Island and 
Delaware, three. 

At the 1920 Presidential election New York 
state leads with over forty; Pennsylvania is sec- 
ond with over thirty, Illinois has over twenty-five 
and Ohio over twenty. Virginia still has ten, 
just the same as in 1789. 

The act of 1789 providing for the election of 
the President and Vice-President of the United 
States stipulated that the Presidential electors 
should meet on the first Wednesday in December 
following election day, every fourth year, and 
give their votes. The date of their meeting was 
changed by the law of 1887, which named the 
second Monday in January next following the 
election. This law has never been changed, and 
thus it happens that on Monday, January 10, 1920, 
in every state, electors will meet to perform the 
very important duty with which they are en- 
trusted by the voters of the United States—that 
of naming the President and Vice-President for 
the next four years. 

The election of electors to do this service is 
the way in which the people of the United States 
choose their President. After many years of ex- 
perience and many suggestions to do it differ- 
ently, we still have the electors. For, by this 
plan, it is recognized that the smaller states have 
more of a voice in choosing the President than 
they would have if it was done by direct vote 
without electors. In the wisdom of the framers 
of our Constitution it was thought best that the 
choice of President should not be controlled by 
the large states, and that in the event of failure 
of the electors to make a choice, each state 
should have an equal voice. 

Originally there was quite a difference in the 


states in the plan of election. In 1808, for ex- 
ample, when James Madison was elected Presi- 
dent, electors where chosen by the legislatures 
of Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Delaware, South Carolina and Georgia, 
by the people on a general ticket in New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Ohio; by popular vote by districts in Maryland, 
North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Since 1832 there has been (with only an occa- 
sional exception) a uniform way of choosing 
electors in all the states—election by the people. 

In Germany, under the old regime, an “elec- 
tor” was a prince who had a vote in the election 
of the Emperor. The office of elector in the 
United States is a high one. According to the 
Constitution of the United States “no senator or 
representative or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall be 
appointed an elector.” : 

It is required that electors shall be intelligent 
persons, and qualified for their tasks. At first 
it was not easy to secure enough electors (outside 
of men already in public office), who were well 
enough acquainted with the public men of the 
country. Conditions are quite different now. In- 
formation is widely diffused, and the political 
conventions present the candidates for whom 
the electors must vote as the instruments or 
agents of the voters. The elector of 1920 knows 
beforehand, when he goes to meet the other 
state electors, for which candidates he is to vote; 
and it is a fact that the electors, as a rule, have 
throughout our national history felt their moral 
responsibility very keenly. 

Men of the best type are usually chosen for 
the honor of being electors, and seldom has 
one been found unfaithful to the trust reposed 
in him by the voters. 

Should we ever change the present plan of 
electing our President and Vice-President to 
that of a direct vote by the people, the only prac- 
tical advantage to be gained, it has been pointed 
out, is relief from the possibility of treachery on 
the part of those selected as electors. This men- 
ace is quadrennially removed, however, by the 
choice of persons of high integrity and honor 


to serve in this capacity. 
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THINK IN ESSENTIALS 

High art in thinking is to think in essentials. 
This means sharp discrimination as to the real 
worth of one’s thinking. This is the most difficult 
thing for many teachers to secure in their teach- 
ing. 

For instance, in any country district there are 
probably more than forty different kinds of 
weeds, but in no district are there more than gix 
weeds that are pests. It is highly essential that 
pupils and adults should know much about the 
pest-weeds. It is not important that they should 
know much about other weeds. 

Of the pest-weeds it is highly important that 
everyone in the district should know whether 
they are annuals or perennials ; whether they need 
to be eradicated by pulling up the roots or merely 
by preventing their going to seed. It is import- 
ant to know that the chicory root has a cinch hold 
of the soil by a kink, and that it must not be 
broken off above that kink,—that it must all come 
out. 

The dandelion must be watched daily, for it is 
liable to continue to send up a blossom and turn 
it into seed almost in a night when it feels like 
it. 

We have known a teacher to devote three days 
to the harmless little mallow because it belongs 
to a most interesting family of flowering -plants. 
Scientifically that is important, but with all pos- 
sible demands upon the time of children and 
teacher it is not essential that these things should 
be known when a community is in a death grap- 
ple with six pest-weeds. 

There are vermin that it is highly essential that 
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people should know how ‘to eliminate, while 
there are other wild pets that are harmless. We 
know a teacher who has most lovely grounds 
with beautiful trees in which many birds had been 
nesting. 

Some cunning little chipmunks came to the 
yard and the teacher enjoyed the little pets. The 
birds all left and she could not understand it 
until someone told her that these cunning little 
chipmunks sucked all the birds’ eggs on hei 
grounds. ‘Then she realized that they were really 
little rascals. 

Every normal child does a lot of thinking. 
Some do intense and alert thinking but accom- 
plish nothing, for their thinking is really worth 
nothing. 

The business of the school should be to make 
a child’s thinking of some account to himself 
and then of some service to others. 


A NEW EDUCATION 

One does not have to be a pedagogist, a psy- 
chologist, a scholar nor an educator to know 
that there must be a new education. Not a day 
passes that the most ordinary citizen reading 
a daily paper does not see that we are living in a 
new day. On May 7, 1920, this most incidental 
fact was in small type :-— 

“A commercial steam vessel sailed from Eng- 
land for Norfolk, Virginia. In mid-ocean a 
wireless message was received to go to Halifax 
instead of Norfolk. At Halifax a cablegram 
ordered the vessel to go to Montreal, unload and 
reload for Antwerp. 

We are told that it is a frequent occurrence for 
trade vessels to have their routes changed while 
at sea. 

Another recent incident is given. A vessel 
sailed from Norfolk to Sweden. In mid-ocean ‘t 
was ordered to Brest, France, unload a part of 
the cargo, take on an entirely different cargo 
and sail for Sweden. 

A course of study must be subject to change 
even in mid-year when the “cargo” needs to be 
changed. 

The United States army officers have changed 
their destination in the education of soldiers be- 
cause of a few months’ experience of an Amer- 
can army in France. Here is the official state- 
ment 

“Military training can no longer be learned 
by rule of thumb. The variety and the great dif- 
ficulty of the battle training of a modern soldier 
make it necessary that he should be quick, intel- 
ligent, and as far as possible of a ready under- 
standing. Such education provides a close link 
with civil industries and with the life of a civilian. 

Army education also looks after the de- 
velopment in the soldier of correct moral stand- 
ards. Also, to meet as fully as practicable its re- 
sponsibility, the army has assumed full control of 
all activities which serve to promote the content- 
ment and well-being of the soldier and which are 


directed toward a wise application of his leisure 
time.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The new New Hampshire demonstrated her 
new spirit in the annual meeting at Laconia, Oc- 
tober 21-22. More than 1,600 teacners of the 
Granite State were in attendance and the Colon- 
ial Theatre was a delightful auditorium from the 
standpoint of speakers and auditors, and the 
city homes and hostelries were equal to the 
matchless strain upon hospitality, and churches, 
clubs, and restaurants broke all records in feed- 
ing the multitude. 

The weather man was the most gracious ever, 
even the frost having in mind leaving autumn 
fiowers untouched by the signs of approaching 
retirement from activity, and the marvelous 
foliage was tinted by nature’s ripening artist 
and not by the untimely haste of premature 
falling leaves. 

The program: was for the enjoyment rather 
than the exasperation of the profession. There 
were anticipatory rather than reminiscent ad- 
dresses. There was brightness without light- 
ness; cheerfulness instead of fearfulness; a pro- 
fessional career was everyway attractive with 
an entire absence of moralizing as to the neces- 
sity of going into the highways and byways to 
compel young people to teach. Adequate sal- 
_ aries were assumed and the better salaries were 
much in evidence. 

At banquets and luncheons, in conferences 
and social greetings there was a new spirit of 
gladness ever in evidence. From first to last 
we felt, as everyone seemed to feel, that it was 
good to be there. There is surely a new New 
Hampshire at Dartmouth and Durham, at Ply- 
mouth and Keene, from Berlin to Nashua, at 
Portsmouth and Dover, at Manchester and Con- 
cord, and Laconia put herself on the map most 
deiighifully. The mayor, the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the city board of 
education not only welcomed the teachers, but 
announced emphatically that all Laconia is be- 
hind and beside the superintendent of schools 


and the entire educational force until, as the 


mayor said, “until they receive the salaries to 
which their service entitles them.” 


<a> 


THE NEW N. E. A. 


That the New N. E. A. is uniformly welcome 
is everywhere apparent. We have seen State 
Associations, City Associations, State School- 
masters’ Clubs vote unanimously, sometimes ‘by 
a rising vote, to affiliate with the New National 
Education Association so that the demonstra- 
tion seems complete that every state associa- 
tion, practically every local organization that 
is personally invited by anyone will come into 
the fold. 

Under these conditions the N. E. A. can be as 
democratic as the rank and file desire. We are 
stire that the registration will go above 100,000 
this year, and it will be no surprise if it goes 
above 200,000. This will give a financial support 
and organized sentiment that will make any- 
thing possible. 
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The New National Education Association 
will inevitably be the greatest professional or- 
ganization of any kind in the world. To oppose 
it would be foolish, to doubt it would be silly. 
The teachers of America welcome it heartily, 
and they will support it with virtual unanimity. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE PLANS 

The colleges and universities may as well pre- 
pare themselves for a big bump or thump in the 
near future. The plan of admission by examina- 
tions is unscientific, unreasonable, and in no 
sense adapted to the new age of the educational 
world. 

Dartmouth College has a really sensible 
scheme for the reception of students from sec- 
ondary schools and it makes entrance by ex- 
amination look like oxen racing with an auto- 
bile. 

lhe Verimont State Teachers’ Association 
this year had a bill of particulars which makes 
the university plans look like a caricature of 
educational administration. 
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THE NEW MARYLAND 


Governor Ritchie is putting Maryland on a 
new track and is giving it a new pace and new 
pacers. Never did a new educational state man- 
agement have a more positive backing than Gov- 
ernor Ritchie is giving State Superintendent Cook 
and his assistant, G. H. Reavis. — 

The following from his address at the opening 
of the school year is all that any governor could 
say 

“With respect to the schools, I can safely say 
that we have one of the best school laws in the 
country and that we now have one of the best 
state boards of education in our history. In Su- 
perintendent Cook we have a man of national rep- 
utation and thorough knowledge of our condi- 
tions, and the same sort of man in Assistant Su- 
perintendent Reavis. We start, therefore, with a 
clean slate, and our object is general improve- 
merit of the whole system of education. I ex- 
pect Mr. Cook and Mr. Reavis to keep theif’ 
minds at work upon several problems.” 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ISSUE 


Michigan has a hard time getting a decisiori 
on her, parochial school amendment to the con 
stitution. After many weary weeks of waiting 
the Supreme Court announces that the amend- 
ment must go on the November ballot but refuses 
to assume any jurisdiction other than that until 
it has been voted upon. If it is cartied then the 
question will be taken to the Supreme Court of 
Michigan and if approved there it will be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Evi- 
dently it will be several weary months before the 
people of Michigan will know anything definitely 
about the future of parochial schools in Michi- 
gan. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 


School music is making a place for itself most 
rapidly. When one realizes how recently any 
state made provision for any teaching of music 
in school, and how very recently any school sys- 
tem put its music teaching on the same level as 
other school subjects we can but rejoice at the 
almost universal introduction of records for 
the teaching of musical appreciation, and the fre- 
quent introduction of instrumental music in 
schools. 

So far as we know, Oakland, California, was the 
first city to make the introduction of instrumen- 
tal music general in all schools of the city, and 
the success of Mr. Wood’s bands and orchestras 
in upper elementary grades as well as in junior 
and senior high schools is due largely to the fact 
that no pupil with talent failed to get in the band 
or orchestra because he could not afford to pur- 
chase an instrument. It is well nigh useless to in- 
trodute instrumental music in school if the op- 
portunity to study instrumental music is decided 
by ability to purchase an instrument. 
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“The Schoolmasters’ Connecticut” will be an ap- 
preciative editorial in the issue of Novencber 18. 


SCHOOLING THE IMMIGRANT* 


America is beginning to realize that the most 
important problem for the world to solve is the 
relation of America to the rest of the world that 
is coming to America. 

The present immigrants in America are from 
every nation that is in social, industrial or 
political problem. 

Immigrants under twenty-one years of age 
not knowing the English language, should, by 
compulsion, be made to attend evening school, 
as has been true in Massachusetts for many 
years. In the past we have trusted to the casual 
and automatic forces of Americanization; in the 
future these forces should be directed so that 
the results will be sure and not casual. Every- 
where should be held out the helping hand to the 
immigrant. Up to the present he has been 
obliged to do for himself what kind hearts 
should have done. 

While private enterprise and private organi- 
zations may assist in the work of Americaniza- 
tion, it is primarily the business of the public 
through its institutions and public schools to 
take the leadership in the education of the immi- 
grant. It is the business of democracy to pro- 
gressively educate the citizens. We have in- 
vited the foreigner to enter our country primar- 
ily for citizenship and not to furnish cheap labor 
for industries. 

The superintendent of the Boston schools, 
Frank V. Thompson, has prepared the one real 
masterpiece on “The Schooling of the Immi- 
grant.” It is adequately comprehensive; 
frankly faces the problem in all its complexity ; 
fearlessly tells “the truth, the whole truth, and 


*“The Schooling of the Immigrant.” By Frank  V. 
Thompson, superintendent of schools, Boston, New 
York: Marper & Brothers. 
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nothing but the truth” about every difficulty, 
traditional and prejudicial, that jeopardizes the 
schooling of the immigrant. 

The chapter cn “Private Schools and Public 
Responsibility” is the only treatment of this 
subject that we have seen which is clearly in- 
telligent and nobly patriotic, frank and fearless. 
There is no trace of prejudice, no suggestion of 
hysteria, no inclination to shrink responsibility 
for telling the truth. Just now this chapter 
should be published as a monograph and scat- 
tered to the four winds. While it is too much 
to expect it to be satisfactory to the extremists 
at either end of the line, it puts these extremists 
on the defensive as they have never been before. 

Where will one find true patriotism function- 
ing more royally than in this paragraph of Mr. 
Thompson’s: “Democracy looks not too secure 
when there appears a Protestant party or a 
Catholic party, or when we must reckon with 
the Jewish vote or the German vote. Any 
school, public or private, that fails to instruct 
children concerning the common basis on which 
all Americans should unite—namely that of citi- 
zenship—deserves the concern of the state and 
the state may properly make requirements to 
see that such omission is corrected.” 


“Brave Little Rhody” will be an appreciative edi- 
torial in the issue of Noveneber 25. 


TWO NOTABLE PRIZES 


We can recall no other prize offers to stu- 
dents in high schools and normal schools as 
generous as those of Alvan T. Simonds, presi- 
dent of the Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
“the saw makers” of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
A prize of $1,000 and a second prize of $500 
for the best essays written by students of high 
schools or normal schools on “Present Eco- 
nomic Conditions and the Teachings of Adam 
Smith in ‘The Wealth of Nations.’ ” 

Whether one wins one of these prizes or not 
it will be a noble effort for every student to 
study “The Wealth of Nations” in relation to 
the present economic conditions. We would 
like to think of 100,000 students in the United 
States mastering “The Wealth of Nations,” and 
then mastering the present economic conditions. 
We can think of nothing that would be of as 
great service in giving intelligent poise to those 
who are soon to be leaders in American thought, 
and a $1,000 prize is worth striving for by any 
student. Even the second prize of $500 is worth 
working for. 

The contest closes on March 1, 1921. For de- 
tails and conditions write to Contest Editor, 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Every reader of the Journal of Educa- 
tion should pass this word along to high schools 
and normal schools. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to Marck 8, 1921. 
meetings, 25 cnd 26, 


Council and other 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


E. W. BUTTERFIELD 

The state superintendent of New Hampshire 
takes his place among the eminent state educa- 
tional leaders of the country. His leadership is 
notably in evidence in the professional morale 
of the Granite state. We are guests of School- 
masters’ Clubs in all parts of the union and they 
are always a rare combination of fraternal and 
professional privilege, but the meeting at La- 
conia, October 21, had exceptional features. Af- 
ter four hours of feasting and the midnight hour 
already rung in, nearly 200 schoolmasters, not 
a man of whom had left the banqueting room, 
rose spontaneously in a memorable greeting to 
their educational chief. It is impossible to put 
in cold type the warmth which that ovation 
signified. 

New Hampshire has a long lead in the demon- 
stration of a new public sentiment functioning 
in financial educational devotion, and the school 
men appreciate the part Mr. Butterfield has had 
in the creation of a civic atmosphere which 
made it possible for the legislature to assume 
that the citizens without regard to class or con- 
dition would welcome an opportunity to tax 
themselves for the pride of the state and the 
future of their children. 

To Mr. Butterfield credit is largely due for 
the condition, little short of miraculous, which 
made it easy to put over such a program with- 
out opposition, political or sectarian. 

In all this Mr. Butterfield and his official fam- 
ily have inaugurated some of the most courag- 
eous progressive policies in the country. At 
Dartmouth and Durham have come educational 
leaders of the Northwest and the Pacific North- 
west, men with all the virility of the vast 
prairies and of the Pacific mountains, and Mr. 
Butterneld has achieved the Westernizing of the 
East and the Easternizing of the men of the 
West. In a really wonderful way Mr. Butter- 
field has led Dartmouth and Durham, Plymouth 
and Keene and the rank and file to make a 
really new New Hampshire. 


T. E. JOHNSON 

Many circumstances have conspired to give 
much prominence to the unusual efficiency of the 
state superintendent of Michigan. The death of 
Fred Keeler was so unexpected that Mr. Johnson 
came into the opportunities and responsibilities 
of the leadership without warning. Neither he 
nor the public knew whether or not he would or 
could measure up to requirements which were 
much greater than any other leader in the state 
had ever been called upon to meet. 

It is time to “liquidate his official liabilities,” 
and we can say with the utmost candor that the 
verdiet of Michigan, and of all who have kept in 
close touch with the situation in Michigan for 
many decades, is that more has been achieved in 


his administration than in any other, and while 
much credit must be given to the admirable team 
work of all the educational forces of the state 
Mr. Johnson must be given high place in the 
leadership. He demonstrated at once an unusual 
mastery of the situation by framing an extension 
program for the state, one that would not be 
limited by any administrative term. 

The supply of teachers as well as their profes- 
sional preparation which was forced upon him 
gave an opportunity to demonstrate exceptional 
ability in creating a professional team and keep- 
ing it in harmonious action. Normal school sal- 
aries were soon the best of any state in the Union 
and city teachers’ salaries were lined up to high 
mark without public excitement. 

Perhaps Mr. Johnson’s chief achievement has 
been in the professionalizing of ‘the teachers 
through improved methods of certification and 
the establishment of genuine professional reading 
and earnest study of education. 

But the real stroke of genius, and so far as we 
know an idea absolutely original with Mr. John- 
son, is the real teaching of a real country school 
in a real rural community for four weeks by the 
state superintendent. He puts himself in the 
place of a real teacher who must live and move 
and have his being in a perfectly natural one- 
room school community. 

‘Mr. Johnson is determined to get for the rural 
schools of his state all legislation needed with 
which to solve all the problems of a one-room 
school and its community. 


ZENAS E. SCOTT 

Louisville, Kentucky, has launched upon a new 
educational career in taking for its superintend- 
ent Zenas E. Scott of the State Department of 
Fducation of New Jersey, and there is no better 
training for any educational position than in ser- 
vice with Calvin N. Kendall, state superintendent 
of New Jersey. Mr. Scott is a native of Indiana, 
attending schools in New Albany just across the 
river from Louisville. He graduated from. the 
State Normal College of Indiana at Terre Haute, 
and from the State University of Indiana, earning 
his master degree at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. At Trenton, New Jersey, and in the 
State Department Mr, Scott won distinction, and 
it can but mean much to Louisville to have him 
in educational leadership in the city. 


W. E. HARMON 

Hon. W. E. Harmon, long-time state superin- 
tendent of Montana, goes to the State Senate 
this vear. He has been in the lower house of the 
Legislature for several years. He was urged te 
be a candidate for the Senate at the last session, 
but declined, but the pressur¢ wag so great this 
year that he yielded, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ARTICLE X. 
A new element of interest was added to the 
closing days of the Presidential campaign by a 
statement by Leon Bourgeois, president of the 
Council of the League of Nations, that Article 
X of the League Covenant could be eliminated 
altogether without in any way modifying the ef- 
fectiveness of the League. He declared that it 
was not considered so important by Europeans 
as by Americans, and he expressed surprise that 
political discussion in the United States should 
have centred about it. All that is efficacious in 
the Covenant, he stated, is set forth in other 
articles indicating penalties and sanctions. 
ON THE EDGE OF WAR. 

Reports from Warsaw are to the effect that 
thousands of rifles and machine guns, with some 
artillery, have been transported from East Prus- 
sia into Lithuania recently, and that trainloads 
of German soldiers are going there. The Inter- 
allied Commission is investigating to determine 
if Germany is violating the Versailles Treaty by 
these shipments. Whatever the commission may 
determine upon this point, it is certain that Ger- 
many carmot continue indefinitely furnishing 
arms and men to one side of the Polish-Lithuan- 
ian controversy without crossing the danger 
line. If the Allies were not at present so divided 
by conflicting interests, it is pretty certain that 
action would be taken to bring Germany to ac- 
count. 

END OF THE MacSWINEY HUNGER STRIKE. 

Terence MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
leader of the group of Irish hunger st?ikers, 
died October 25, on the seventy-fourth day of his 
strike. For days he had hovered between life 
and death, part of the time delirious and part 
of the time unconscious, but resolute to the last 
in his protest against a two-years’ sentence im- 
posed upon him on several charges,—among 
them that of having seditious documents in his 
possession. There were ten other Trish prison- 
ers who took the same course as he—two of 
whom, Michael Fitzgerald and Joseph Murphy, 
died before he did: but public interest, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, was largely concentrated 
upon his case. 

DEATH OF THE GREEK KING. 

King Alexander of Greece, to whose illness, 
occasioned by infection from the bite of a pet 
monkey, reference was made in this column last 
week, died October 25. He was the second son 
of King Constantirie, and succeeded to the throne 
in 1917, after the abdication of his father. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, Prince Paul. the 
third son of Constantine, would be King Alex- 
ander’s successor; but the pro-German leanings 
of Constantine and his family make it doubtful 
whether this course will be followed. No defi- 
nite conclusions gan be reached until after the 
elections of November 7. The suspicions that 
some sinister conspiracy was behind the un- 
timely death of the young King are strength- 


ened by the statement, on good medical author- 
ity, that the pet monkey, whose bite was the oc- 
casion of his death, had been infected with 
rabies, which made the bite fatal. 

ANTHRACITE MINERS MAKE NEW WAGE 

DEMANDS. 

The question of wages in the anthracite coal 
industry, which was thought to have been settled 
by the agreement of September 2, 1920, has been 
reopened by fresh demands by the miners for 
more wages and the removal of alleged inequal- 
ities. Under the earlier award, the men received 
an average increase of seventeen per cent., with 
a minimum day rate of $4.20. They now demand 
wage increases equal to the twenty-seven per 
cent. recently granted the bituminous miners, 
with a minimum day rate of $6 and a universal 
eight-hour day. At the request of President 
Wilson, a conference between the coal operators 
and the coal workers opened at Philadelphia 
October 26. 

A MULTITUDE OF NEW TREATIES. 

The General Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions will have a busy time, when it meets at 
the middle of November, scrutinizing and .com- 
paring the new treaties and diplomatic agree- 
ments of different nations, sent in for its exami- 
nation, in compliance with its request of last 
March. The German government has sent in 
no less than ten such treaties with various 
powers, all entered into since January 10.  Fif- 
teen have been sent in by Great Britain. Bel- 
gium has not yet sent in the text of the Belgian 
military convention with France. The request of 
the council was sent to all the governments of 
the world with the exception of Soviet Russia. 

THE WORLD COURT PLAN. 

The Council of the League of Nations ap- 
proved, October 26, the plan for a permanent 
court of international justice, as adopted by the 
Hague Committee of Jurists. This with the ex- 
ception of the provision for obligatory jurisdic- 
tion and some minor matters. Those parts of the 
plan which Elihu Root, former American Secre- 
tary of State, is generally credited with framing, 
were accepted in their entirety. This proposed 
World Court has not figured prominently in 
political debates, but eminent jurists and states- 
men see in it a hopeful expedient for settling 
international disputes without resort to force, 
and believe that it will be made effective by a 
general agreement among the nations of the 
world. 

THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 

The proposed anti-Japanese referendum in 
California is generally recognized as having im- 
portant bearing upon the relations of Japan and 
the United States. It is regarded in Japan as not 
merely a threat against the development of the 
Japanese nation abroad, but as a menace to the 
advancement of friendship between the two 
countries. It is from this point of view that the 
Federa) Council of Churches of Christ in America 
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issued a statement, October 25, deploring 
“agitation and hasty action in the matter of Jap- 
anese immigration.” The relations between the 
powers and responsibilities of the state and Fed- 


eral governments in this country are so little un- 
derstood abroad that inevitably whatever is done 
on an issue of this kind in California will be in- 
terpreted as an expression of American policy. 


TEACHING INFANTS GREEK 


BY CHARLES F. PIETSCH 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Scarcely a person will read this caption with- 
out declaring it the most absurd thing they had 
ever heard. And yet these very critics may be 
guilty of the offense, for it is nothing less. I am 
referring to the thoughtless teaching of deriva- 
tives, that is, suffixes, prefixes and stems. 

Recently the principal of a large New York 
school assigned to a teacher of a sixth-year class 
a list of prefixes, suffixes and stems that he 
thought the children of that year should be famil- 
iar with. The reasons for his action seemed 
good to the teacher and she applied herself with 
the great efficiency that characterized all her in- 
struction. 

It was extremely difficult to arouse any inter- 
est in the pupils, but she was dogged and refused 
to be baffled. With the pertinacity of a bull-dog 
she hammered away at her task ani after several 
weeks of sheer drilling managed to achieve suc- 
cess 
But were her time, her prodigious efforts, her 
strained nerves, her tortured vitality and other 
costs amply compensated? Even if the children 
responded with a hundred per cent. receptive- 
ness, was it all worth while? 

Yes, Bobby Levinsky knew the meaning of the 
prefix “eu.” Before the question was out of the 
teacher's mouth, Bobby popped up from his seat 
with the correct answer, and he could just as 
readily give an example of the use of it. The 
word “eulogy” would come as trippingly from 
his lips as the meaning of its first two letters. 

Mike O’Brien,—little freckled Mike, Mikey, 
whose mother was janitor in a large tenement 
house,—could tell without any hesitation what- 
ever, the meaning of “epi,” “cata,” “super,” and 
a long list of other things that were enigmas to 
him before and are now as much as ever. If you 
had asked him why he was cramming his little 
head with this mysterious baggage, he would 
shrug his shoulders, no doubt, and stare at you 
dubiously. If the teacher had been asked the 
kame question she would, we are sure, be ready 
with her arguments, : 

Think of how quickly he will learn the use of 
new and unfamiliar words, she would say! Think 
of the time he will save that otherwise would have 
been wasted over a dictionary! These children 


are poor; so think of the money they will sove 
by not being obliged to buy dictionaries! Deriva- 
tives, she would perhaps also add, are the kev 
that unlocks the meaning of long, difficult and 
unintelligible words. 

But are these cogitations anything more than 
mere absurdities? Mikey and Bobby may live a 


long while and never apply the knowledge they 
had acquired. If they do happen to remember 
the meaning of the prefix “eu,” will it be of any 
use to them in learning the meaning of the word 
“euphony”? Yes, you will say, if they know the 
meaning of the stem “phon,” but if they are 
asked to look up the meaning of “phon,” how 
much saner it would be for them to look up the 
whole word in the first place. 

How many prefixes there are that have several 
meanings! And there are some that mean one 
thing one time and the direct opposite another 
time. ‘Take “sur” for example. At one time it 
signifies “over” and another time it means 
“under.” 

But shou'd we condemn the teach'ng of deriva- 
tives altogether? No, we should not say this by 
any means; but we will say without reservation 
that every teacher called upon to teach them 
should keep in mind a few definite aims. 

1. Derivatives show that our language was 
derived from several sources. They have, there- 
fore, an historical interest that should never be 
overlooked. 

2. If the teacher believes she has a stem, pre- 
fix, or suffix that occurs very frequently, she 
has one that should be taught, providing it will 
be of value to the pupil after he has acquired it. 
“Anti,” “bene,” “pre,” “post,” and a few other 
prefixes will stand the test: so will suffixes like 
“hood,” “er,” and others; and stems like “tract,” 
“ten,” “script,” and others. 

3. Will the knowledge of the derivatives help 
the child in the spelling of words? If he knows 
that “il” is a prefix in the word “illegible,” he is 
not apt to spell the word wrong, for he will surely 
double the “1.” If he knows that the stem of 
the word “privilege” is “leg,” he will not spell 
the word with “priviledge,” as so many people 
do. 

The writer has observed that the greatest en- 
thusiasts of teaching derivatives are invariably 
students of the classics. Whether they want to 
prove the great value of the learning they mas- 
tered, thereby rebuking those that sneer at the 
classics, or whether they want to show their su- 
perior erudition, thereby filling the little open- 
mouthed tots before them with awe, is hard to 
say. The fact remains, however, that they stress 
the teaching of derivatives as if it were one of 
the most important subjects on the curriculum. 

To bring the little discussion to a close, let us 
say that derivatives taught as though we were 
teaching the children a foreign language is mere 
wasted time. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


MAKING AMERICANIZATION MORE DIFFICULT. 


BY DEN'S A. MCCARTHY 
Arlington, Mass. 


[In Boston Herald.] 


Teachers of Americanization all over the country 
are being warned today against belittling the con- 
tributions made to American life by actual or recent 
immigrant peoples; they are being instructed that, in 
dealing with the foreign elements in our population, 
they must learn something about the racial back- 
ground of each group, and, by understanding what the 
several peoples of the world have done for civiliza- 
tion at large and specilically for America, appeal to 
the pride of the past for the upbuilding of the future 
and for the making of better American citizens. 

Heretofore we have all been, perhaps, too much 
given to feeling that those among us who do not 
speak the English language and who are on a low 
economic plane, are ignorant, illiterate and without 
ideals; and our attitude toward them has been one of 
condescension when not of hostility or condemnation. 
Our present efforts to bring foreigners into touch 
with our national life are, however, based on a more 
intelligent conception of the essential oneness of the 
human family, of the destiny of America and of the 
vital importance of the problem that faces us. 

In view of this, is it not quite unfortunate that, on 
such an important occasion as the celebration re- 
cently of the tercentenary of the Pilgrims’ landing in 
Provincetown, the Rev. Dr. Eaton of New York 
should have resurrected the old separative boast 
about the world-wide superiority of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and its especial dominance in America, casting 
odium, meanwhile, upon the people of the “modern 
steerage,” who come, he said, “following no star, al- 
lured by no dreams,” and referring to them, further, 
as a “thrice-cursed, ignorant peasant mob gathered 
from the purlieus of Europe and Asia’? 

In this year of extraordinary efforts at mutual un- 
derstanding and humanization (which is the real 
Americanization), surely such language as this is ill- 
advised and mischievous; surely it comes with bad 
grace from the movth of a minister of a religion 
whose founder was, in the human order, quite far 
from being an Anglo-Saxon! 

Dr. Eaton, glorifying the Pilgrims, declared that 
the Anglo-Saxon stood out among all the other men 
of the world in his “will to be free.” Some of us 
might question this: but, granted that it is so, is it 
not just as important to the happiness and progress 
of the world to have the will that the other fellow 
should be free? How has the Anglo-Saxon stood on 
this important question? Let Ireland and India an- 
swer, to say nothing of the America of slavery days? 

As to the Pilgrims, they undoubtedly had the will to 
be free. That is why they left England, and later 
Holland (although economic considerations were un- 
mistakably mingled in the latter move), but, so far as 
anyone has ever been able to learn, the Pilgrims who 
had the will to he free had no will whatever to give 
other people the liberty they wanted for themselves. 
Those who were out of step with them religiously 
did not get much chance to use the will to be free; 
certainly the Puritans, who followed hard upon their 
coming and who were of the same religious order, 
had no will for the freedom of the Baptists or “the 
accursed race of heretics called Quakers,” to use their 
own vigorous descriptive terminology. 

‘In this respect, at least, the people of the “modern 


steerage” are an improvement on the Pilgrims and 
Puritans. The world has moved since 1620, and even 
steerage passengers have moved with it. With all 
their virtues (and those virtues, we are all glad to 
acknowledge, have left a lasting impress on America), 
the Pilgrims and their immediate successors had no 
conception of religious freedom as we understand it, 
or even as the early English settlers of Maryland 
practised it. I deubt if the most ignorant immigrant 
landing today could possibly feel as intolerant on this 
subject as the early settlers of Massachusetts, who 
are now being praised as apostles of civil and relig- 
ious freedom. 

To assert that the Pilgrims and Puritans knew very 
little about real religious freedom is not to blame 
them. It was the temper of the time to be intolerant. 
We do not blame Washington for keeping slaves, or 
Harvard University for taking money gathered in a 
lottery, or the New England ministers for drinking 
rum at ordination services. They lived in their time 
and according to their lights. Slavery seemed ail 
right to Washington, although he was the President 
of a republic; Harvard was glad to get money from 
a lottery, and their revered presidents would be sur- 
prised if they were told it was immoral, while the 
old-time ministers drank rum because it was the cus- 
toni—everyone was doing it. 

So with the Pilgrims. They should get all the 
credit that is coming to them. Here in New England 
the great bulk of us, no matter from what race de- 
scended, are willing to give them even more than is 
their due, we have such reverence for their memory. 
But is it fair to set up too grotesquely false a picture? 
And should we not “soft pedal” this Anglo-Saxon 
business when, as in the case I am discussing, it is 
used to discredit people of races other than that from 
which the Pilgrims came? Let us not think that the 
people of the “modern steerage” follow no star and 
are led by no dreams. Foreign in language though 
they be, they have their stars and their dreams, too; 
though all too frequently they find, through no fault 
of their own, that their star in America turns out to 
be nothing but a will-o’-the-wisp and their dream a 
horrible nightmare. 

— o-—-— 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL BULLETIN. 
200 New Jersey Avenue Northwest, 
Washington. 
September 28, 1920. 

My dear Dr. Winship: Twenty-two states have 
passed some kind of a continuation school law. Con- 
tinuation schools are being organized in all of these 
states. Those responsible for the organization of 
such schools are seeking information that will help 
them make such schools function in the lives of em- 
ployed boys and girls. 

It has been found that quite a large proportion of 
employed boys and girls under eighteen years of age 
will come to the school from business positions. It 
has been found also that more than eighty per cent. 
of boys and girls who are employed in office and store 
work have had a substantial grammar school educa- 
tion. Consequently, it will not be out of place to give 
such boys and girls some training that will be sup-: 
plementary to their employment, in addition to the 
work in citizenship, psychology, hygiene, etc. 

To aid the states in dealing with this particular 
phase of the continuation school problem, we have 
made a study in twenty cities during the past year, 
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to discover just what kind of business training 
should be made available to this particular class of 
boys and girls. We feared that the usual type of 
business training which is given to boys and girls in 
the high school would be offered in the continuation 
school. We felt quite sure that this kind of training 
would be poorly adapted to junior office and store 
workers. The report which has just come from the 
press seems to indicate that a modified type of voca- 
tional business training should be developed in the 
continuation school, if any such training is to be 
given. 
Very cordially yours, 
F. G. Nichols. 


MAINE CAMPAIGN. 


State Superintendent A. O. Thomas has inaugurated 
a campaign for better schools through a state-wide 
series of educational rallies under the auspices of the 
County Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. Thomas says: “‘New things’ make new proc- 
esses and new movements necessary. The fact that 
we belicve in education as the foundation of govern- 
ment like ours, our recent awakening and the added 
cost of maintaining our schools makes better schools 
both desirable and necessary. Better buildings, bet- 
ter equipment, better teachers, better educational and 
co-operative spirit on the part of school patrons will 


< 


make a mighty advance in efficiency even in one year. 

“State pride, patriotism, and our interest in the gen- 
eration which must soon take our place demand that 
we so conduct our schools that future generations 
may not charge us with neglect or too great penuri- 
ousness in developing the foundations of independ- 
ence either personal or national. The right of every 
child to a square deal and to a fair start and an open 
field in the race of life is his priceless heritage. The 
debt of one generation to another is the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral development through the best 
system of schools it is possible to maintain. 

“To the profession of teaching falls the responsi- 
bility of directing state and national forces and poli- 
cies. It becomes necessary, therefore, that the 6,000 
teachers and the 1,500 school officers in council with 
the patrons of the school take stock and devise ways 
and mears of increasing the efficiency of our schools 
at the outset of the year rather than to wait, as is 
too often the case, until near the close. The 150,000 
children are now mobilized under these teachers ex- 
pecting to receive such instruction that they may be 
able to meet the future in the most happy and effi- 
cient manner. We come together in these councils 
for the purpose of formulating a program to develop 
a morale which will aid each teacher to feel that she 
is a definite part of the system and charged with par- 
ticular responsibility for the success of our educa- 
tional enterprise.” 


BOOK 


COMMON SCIENCE. By Carleton W. Washburne. 
Illustrated with photographs and drawings. New 
World Science Series edited by John W. Ritchie. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. 

It is a clever device to change from “General Science” 
to “Common Science” because it has a somewhat differ- 
ent significance. It is General Science, but it is so win- 
nowed as to eliminate those phases of General Scienve 
which are not needed in real life. Not many things are 
eliminated, but all things treated are so treated as to use, 
so far as possible, the experiences and possible experi- 
ences ot the students as to make a laboratory of the com- 
munity so that the emphasis is not primarily upon what 
the child learns, but upon what it does for the child to 
learn what he learns as he learns it. It makes the study 
of “Common Science” in this way both an interesting ad- 
venture and an important achievement. All that Mr 
Ritchie has done for the World Book Company is a no- 
table service to the school world, and to every community 
whose children have the advantage of using his books. 
IN LOWER FLORIDA WILDS. By Charies Torrey 

Simpson. With sixty-four illustrations and two maps. 

New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. Cloth. 400 pp. 

It is astonishing how few persons know Florida, es- 
pecially Southern Florida, and more especially the Wilds 
of Lower Florida, and there is no part of the word that 
will better repay intelligent study or adventurous explora- 
tion. In a few spare hours one can swing in hammock :a 
balmy climate and become the master of hundreds of vital 
facts both interesting and important, facts that could only 
have been secured, originally, by weary days of discom- 
fort, and if observed could only have been interpreted by 
one who had devoted years to the mastery of biological 
detail, who, indeed, had been born with peculiar talent 
and taste to cater skilfully and arrestingly to the reader's 
information and enjoyment. 


TABLE 


What could be more wonderful in its way than to think 
how easy it is made for one to appreciate through picture 
and description things that no one has known until re- 
cently, that which we can know by a few hours’ fascinat- 
ing reading and picture study. 

The tragedy of it is that so few really care to know 
enough to invest the cost of a few cigars and a few 
thoughtful hours to an acquaintance with their own 
country. 

CONDENSED GUIDE FOR THE STANFORD RE- 
VISION OF THE BINET-SIMON INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS. By Lewis M. Terman. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 

Dr. Terman of Stanford University, who is the chief 
authority in America in the testing of intelligence, has 
met a wide-spread demand for a “Condensed Guide for 
The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests,” and 
a teacher or superintendent can now use the tests with- 
out attempting each time to master the history and phil- 
osophy of the movement, important as that is. 

CANAAN. The Masterpiece of Brazilian Literature. 
By Graca Aranha, of the Brazilian Academy. 
Translated by M. J. Lorente. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. Cloth. 321 pp. Price, $2.00 net. 
Anatole France calls this remarkable book “the 

great American novel.” Whether we agree with 

France or not, at least we must agree that it is a 

great novel, and one whose reading will do much to 

dispel the common illusion that nothing approaching 
our contribution to letters exists below the Ric 

Grande. The author is a well-known diplomat, the 

toremcst Brazilian novelist, and was one of the lead- 

ers of pro-ally thought in Brazil throughout the 

Great War. His story treats the meeting and min- 

gling of the races inthe new continent (Brazil and Ar- 
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gentina are “melting pots” as well as the United 
States) with the consequent conflict of ideals and cul- 
tures. As Sig. Guglielmo Ferrero, the famous Italian 
historian, points out in his preface, the book, aside 
from its beauty of style and keenness of psychological 
analysis,-is of great moral value because it shows 
that “the new America, which upsets traditions, is 
formed of European immigrants, whereas the reai 
Americans represent conservative tendencies.” And 
he adds: “Europe, through its immigrants, exerts on 
American society the same dissolving action which 
America, through its novelties and its example, exerts 
on the old civilization of Europe.” M. J. Lor- 
ente, a gifted translator from Spanish and Portu- 
guese, has done his work most acceptably. 

The Four Seas Company also announces for early 
publication “Brazilian Tales,” a collection of four 
shorter stories by outstanding contemporary writers 
of Brazil, translated by Dr. Isaac Goldberg. At pres- 
ent we are having a veritable shower of translations 
from Spanish and Portuguese. It is a wholesome 
sign; let us hope it will continue. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK OF 1920. A Record 
of Events and Progress for 1919. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. Cloth. &75 pp. Price, $5.00, 
The American Year Book is indispensable in any 

school that makes the world in which children live when 

they live in it their laboratory. 

There are few more important achievements for the 
school than to prepare children to use books of refer- 
ence as long as they live. The two indispensable features 
of books of reference are reliability and up-to-dateness. 
It is not easy to have both in one volume, but “Th2 
American Year Book” is both. There is not a fact in it 
that is not down to the year. The eyes of a vast array 
of experts are keen all the time and everywhere for the 
latest word in science and art, in nature and human- 
nature, in industry and commerce, in discovery and in- 
vention, on the land and in the sea and air. Not only in 
fact but in theory and in thought, in opinion and in 
estimate this book has the latest word. 

This would be relatively easy were it not for the fact 
that every slightest statement must be authoritative, must 
be safe as well as timely. 

The book is divided into thirty-one sections, covering 
hundreds of subjects, conveniently arranged, and consti- 
tuting a complete record of American achievement. The 
volume was prepared under the supervision of a board 
composed of accredited representatives or members of 
forty great learned and scientific societies, and each arti- 
cle was written by an expert deeply versed in his special 
field. Every subject of lasting value, from the League 
of Nations to the influenza epidemic, from the growth of 
Radicalism to the Einstein theory, is discussed interest- 
ingly and authoritatively. 

The material is made instantly accessible for reference, 
both as to subject and date, by a detailed and carefully 
compiled index, especially prepared for the hurried refer- 
ence hunter. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH PHO- 
NOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. By Frederick 
Bliss Luquiens, Ph. D., Yale University. Second, 
revised edition. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Cloth. 148 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is the book for courses in~ Old French in 
American colleges and universities. The standard 
grammar of Old French is the so-called “Schwan- 
Behrens” (Grammatik des AltfranzOsischen), which 
although accepted universally as the best authority 
on the subject, has the disadvantage for English- 
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speaking students of being written in German, so 
that the student has to tackle a difficult new subject 
made more difficult by his lack of familiarity with 
the technical terms used in the German book. More- 
over the Schwan-Behrens is a reasonably complete 
reference work, tco full, almost, for the beginner’s 
needs. It is in these’ two regards that Professor 
Luquiens’s grammar is superior to the Schwan-Be- 
hrens for introductory courses in Old French. It is 
in English; all technical terms are carefully ex- 
plained; it does not include exceptions or disputed 
points; and the verb paradigms are given in the man- 
ner with which the student is familiar as a result of 
his study of modern French. While not a transla- 
tion of the great German work, the paragraph num- 
bering corresponds to that of the Schwan-Behrens, 
so that the same. reference serves for both gram- 
mars. The student who has used the Luquiens book 
for his elementary work will be prepared to go on 
with the Schwan-Behrens as a natural progression, 
and it is safe to say that he will understand the 
structure of the more difficult book better and be 
able to utilize its treasures much more advantage- , 
ously because of the introduction furnished by Lu- 
quiens. 

The present is the second, revised edition, and 
the usefulness of the book has been increased also 
by the inclusion of an appendix containing explicit 
directions fer using the book, together with an ex- 


.planation of the usual procedure in working out Old 


French etymologies. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Book Two. By 
Charles P. Emerson, Dean and Professor of Medicine, 
Indiana University School of Medicine, and George 
Herbert Betts, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Cloth. 323 pp. 

This book has all the good qualities of Book One— 
“Hygiene and Health,” same authors, with the same de- 
lightful simplicity, thoroughness and interest; it cannot fail 
to please and attract any boy or girl, and stimulate the im- 
portant study of the marvelous phenomena of their own 
physical life, and develop intelligent self-control and 
form wise habits based on a knowledge of how the or- 
gans of the body perform the marvelous processes of life 
and growth, 


12 Helps for Every School 
Valuable supplements for geography, history, civic 
classes, assembly suggestions, high spots in other 
schools. 


League Covenant, questions, score card.... .15 
Teachable Facts about Bolshevism........ 
Unconditional Surrender Civics............ 10 
Civic Lessons from War Facts.............-. 
Ten Reasons for the World War............ .05 
How We Affect Latin America’s Daily Life.. .30 
How Latin America Affects our Daily Life.. .20 
Teacher Benefits from Schoo] Surveys...... 10 
High Spots in New York Schools.......... .10 
Rainbow Promises in Education............ -25 


With each order of $1.00 or more you receive free 
a copy of Pick Your Prof or Getting By in College. 
Teachers enjoy it 

INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
Department J, 423 W. 120th St., N. Y¥. C. 


2 used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciens 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye# 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interes 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 

REMEDY COMPAN). Chicage. IL 
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HAMMOND, IND. 
Gen. Offices and Works 


THE EYE, THE MIND, 
AND THE 


N THE progress of civilization, the desire for decoration is recognized as preceding the wish for | 
dress, and Humboldt offers striking evidence in the Orinoco Indians, who were quite content to | 
suffer physical privation if the reward were pigment wherewith to decorate the skin. 


Untutored minds respond to ornament before utility. The eye appeal is more emphatic than the | 
judgment of reason. Even as judgment becomes more assertive, the more pronounced impressions | 


School book publishers, in this respect, may well consider their responsibility to the cause of edu- | 


Text-books which awaken favor in the eye, find equivalent favor in the mind. 
tioned volume appeals to the inherent human appreciation of balance; the page of restful margins 
assures a mental focus on its text; clear and open typography permits rapid assimilation of thought. 


Intellect develops as the instruments of education become more highly refined. 
This has been a guiding thought for the W. B.Conkey Co. 


In crystallizing such an ambition we have set up standards of production and inspection which safe- 
guard the publisher's responsibility in every degree. 


Publishers who seek such service: are invited to state their needs 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of School Books for Text-Book Publishers 


Including Every Detail as well as 
Boxing and Shipment to Customer 


CHICAGO 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


The well-propor- 


NEW YORK CITY 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


| 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
gchools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any_ phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 

tion. Grand Junction. 

$: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

$: Hampshire County (Mass.) 

‘ Teachers’ Association at North- 
hampton, Mass. 

Worcester County (Mas s.) 
Teachers’ Association at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 

tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. 

21-13: Joint Convention; New Eng- 

land Association of School 


Superintendents, Massachu- 
setts Teachers Federation, 
Massachusetts Superinten- 


dents Association, American 
Institute of Instruction, New 
England Teacher ‘Training 
Association, Committee Hall, 
State House, Boston. 
22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. C. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 

27: Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Jehns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER. 
27-8: American Association of Uni- 


versity Professors, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1921. 
FSBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: De,cortment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


CALIFORNIA. 


PALO ALTO. One-fourth of the 
entire student body of Stanford Uni- 
versity is either wholly or partly 
self-supporting. There are 110 stu- 
dents who are paying every cent of 
their expenses through college and 
542 are earning part of their ex- 
penses. 


CONNECTICUT. 

FARMINGTON. There is to be a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth V. Hale 
Keep, who was managing director of 
the famous Porter School of this 
place for ten years. At that time 
Mrs. Keep established a free kinder- 
garten. The Porter School was es- 
tablished in 1840, and during Mrs. 
Keep’s connection with the school 
more than a thousand girls were in 
attendance. 


DISTRIG® OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The establish- 
ment in Washington of a great na- 
tional university, one which would 


be big enough, broad enough and 
sufficiently well financed to make 
of it an institution in keeping with 
other notable institutions of learn- 
ing located at the national capital, 
is being discussed, according to 
information reaching Washington, 
in Many quarters other than educa- 
tional. The drift of post-war ad- 
justment, which has taken on such 
a decided impetus, it is being 
pointed out, should be directed 
towards educational as well as in- 
dustrial, financial, and other mat- 
ters. 

The possibilities for co-operation 
on the part of such an institution, 
one non-sectarian in character, 
with movements looking to the 
abolishment of war, the Americani- 
zation of the peoples of the United 
States, the promotion of the study 
of the constitution and all which it 
stands for would, in the opinion of 
those giving the subject careful 
study, be such as to justify many 
times over the support given it. 

The number of institutions ‘of a 
patriotic, literary and artistic char- 
acter already established in Wash- 
ington by authority of the Con- 
gress, on behalf of and for all the 
people, such as the great amphi- 
theatre in Arlington Cemetery, a 
fitting memorial to the sailor and 
soldier dead of all wars, America’s 
Westminster Abbey; the great 
Smithsonian Institute, already in- 
adequate from a physical stand- 
point to meet the demands upon it; 
the Congressional Library, the 
pride of all Americans; and other 
such institutions all emphasize the 
need for a national university 


which would supplement them. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ILLINOIS. 


Hon. F. G. Blair, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, says that 
“Every patriot, every believer in our 
democratic form of government 
should awaken to the fact that if 
our schools fail our civilization will 
fail. Our schools will fail unless we 
secure the right type of teachers. 
Such teachers can not be secured or 
held if the present wage situation 
continues.” 

EVANSTON. Superintendent F. 
W. Nichols says: “In buying some 
additions to our school sites we have 
come into possession of three very 
good houses. We are fitting up 
schoolrooms in these houses since 
we can not afford to build additions 
to our school buildings in these times. 
Each house has a kitchen and several 
extra rooms which we are renting to 
our teachers at a fair rental. This 
helps only a few of our teachers, but 
I do not know that we shall be able 
to extend the plan very much. 


IOWA. 

MADSHALLTOWN. §Superinten- 
dent Aaron Parker has had compiled 
a record of all graduates of the high 
school of the last fourteen years. It 
is of much interest. Most of the girls 
of the early classes are married. 
Most unmarried women in the early 
classes are married. In each class 
there are a few _ stenographers, li- 
brarians and office women, but all of 
these are not as many as the teachers. 
There is an occasional nurse, but few 
among the early graduates. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The new Del- 
gado Trade School at New Orleans, 
La., will be open by January 1, 1921. 
The building is nearly completed 
now. 

Some years ago Isaac Delgado, a 
wealthy citizen of New Orleans, died, 
leaving in his will the sum of $800,- 
000 for the establishment of a trade 
school for boys and men. The city of 
New Orleans put the money at inter- 
est and the sum has now grown to be 
a million and a quarter dollars. By 
the terms of the will this money must 
all go into buildings and equipment. 

The State of Louisiana is entitled 
to receive a considerable sum _ for 
trade education from the Federal 


appropriations under the vocational 
education act. The state supplements 
this amount by $50,000 a year pro- 
vided by the state legislature for the 
maintenance of the trade school. 
The school will thus have a large an- 
nual maintenance fund. 


MAINE. 


Educational rallies were held 
throughout the State of Maine under 
the auspices of the county teachers’ 
associations from September 27 to 
November 12, and included seven- 
teen associations. 

The programs were planned for 
one day in each city with sessions in 
the morning, afternoon, and’ evening, 
with the exception of two cities ‘n 
which two-day meetings were held. 
The morning session included a brief 
general meeting and group  confer- 
ence for teachers of schools of vari- 
ous types, for parents of school chil- 
dren and for school officers. At the 
afternoon session topics of interest 
to the teachers were discussed and 
an address of the inspirational type 
was delivered. The evening session 
was planned to arouse the interest of 
citizens in the schools. In order to 
secure the attendance of parents and 
committee members speakers of na- 
tional reputation were engaged. 

Dr. Augustus ©O. Thomas, state 


superintendent of education, stated 
the purpose of the rallies as fol- 
lows :— 


“1. To develop an esprit de corps 
on the part of the 6,000 teachers of 
the state, and to give each an appre- 
ciation of the individual responsibil- 
itv and imnortance in a state system 
of education. 

“2. To create a co-operative spirit 
on the part of the citizens and to 
emphasize their responsibility in the 
improvement of the schools, especi- 
ally in providing for the comfort and 
welfare of the teachers, who are 
their assistants in the bringing up of 
their children. I wish to organize 
eventually committees in each. school 
community especially to look afterthe 
teachers’ comfort, to allay promiscu- 
ous criticism, to act as a representa- 
tive committee to meet teachers, to 
see that they have a proper place to 
board, and that they become ac- 
quainted with their patrons, to ar- 


range in a home-like and comfort- 
table manner the rooms which may 
be selected for them, and to be di- 
rectly charged with their welfare. 

‘3.. To bring the 1,500 school com- 
mitteemen of our state into a realiza- 
tion of their privileges to build a 
system of education commensurate 
with our needs.” 

ORONO. The increased registra- 
tion at the University of Maine has 
called for a large number of new in- 
structors for the coming year. In all 
there will be forty-one new members 
of the faculty, some of whom take 
the places of those who have left. A 
splendid array of talent is to be 
found in these new members of the 
faculty. They are men of wide 
teaching experience, and have left 
Dositions in colleges and universities 
in every part of the country. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held next Saturday, 
November 6, at Northeastern Col- 
lege, Boston Y. M. C. A. 

More than 260 commercial teach- 
ers from all over New England are 
expected to be present at the ses- 
sions, which will last all day. 

President G. L. Hoffacker will 
preside, and the address of welcome 
will be delivered by President 
Frank Palmer Speare of Northeast- 
ern. 

Other speakers will be: Frank V. 
Thompson, superintendent of Bos- 
ton schools; Schuyler F. Herron, 
well known educator; Charles F. 
Rittenhouse of Boston University; 
W. A. Barber, office manager of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., and J. As- 
bury Pitman, principal of the state 
normal school at Salem. 

BROOKLINE. This town ap- 
pears to lead Massachusetts cities 
and towns in elementary salaries. 
The minimum is $1,500 and maxt- 
mum $2,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The attorney general of Mississippi 
has ruled that outside of consolidate 
and separate school districts chil- 
dren living two and one-half miles 
or more from the schoolhouse cas 
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New Columbia Records for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Every teacher appreciates the value of 
phonograph records that have been made 
specially for children in Kindergarten and 
Lower Grades. These eight double-disc 
records, thirty-twoselections, were recorded 
under the direct supervision of the teachers 
in Kindergarten, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New,York City. The selections have been 
used many times with groups of children, 
and care has been taken to have the tempo 
of the recordings the same as the tempo 
used with the children in their daily 
work. The music for Appreciation, Inter- 
pretation, Marching, 
Band, Skipping, and 
Lullabies is justified 
by the standard of 

uality, as well as by 
the appeal to the chil- 
dren in their present 
experiences. The 
selections are short 
because a child’s in- 
terest is not held for 
a long period. The 
few instruments used 
in the recordings give 


a volume of tone loud enough for the 
ordinary class-room, but at no time is the 
music exciting or confusing. 
A booklet describing the use of these 
records will be sent, free, upon request. 
The list of records follows: 


(a) (Delbruck). 


(b) Berceuse, 22, No. 3 (Kar- 


ganof . Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | A-3093 
(a) Minuet in G (Excerpt) (Beethoven). (b) Andante Celebre, > 10-in. 
Opus 14, No. 2 (Bee gon) $1.00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Protatote A Major (Chopin). (b) Morning Mood (Excerpt) ) a_3994 
rieg Played by umbia Miniature nronond” 10-in. 
(a) Minuet (Excerpt) (Boccherini). (b) Andantino, “Ra $1.00 
homas) Played by Columbia rchestra 
(a) Lullaby (Mozart) (b) Cradle Song (Schubert) 
a x . Sleep. ) Rock-a-bye 
7 Played by Columbia Orchestra $1.00 


(a) Soldiers’ “Faust” (Excerpt) (Gounod). (b) March, 
“Nut-Cracker” (Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) A-3096 
a) Parting March, “Leonore” (Excerpt) (Raff) ) March 
(Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) $1.00 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26 (Schumann). (b) With Castanets 
(Reinecke) . Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra | A-3097 
(a) Gavotte, “Circus Rens” (Fliege). (b) Gavotte, “La 
nonne,”” Opus 79 (De Koven) 
Played by Columbia Miniature 
(a) Minuet, “Don Juan” (Excerpt) (Mozart). (b) Swiss Maid 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) Scherzo, Opus 27, - 1. Allegretto and Trio (Schubert) ‘Yorn 
(b) Waltz, Opus 26, N lo. 1 (Koschat) 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
Id 11 Go hat). (b) Allegretto, “Marc 
Opes 40, No.3 (Schubert) 
by Miniature Orchestra 
@) Trio, “Marc 


40, No. 2( (Sch be: 
(b) Etude, "Opus 78, Ne. Schysee) uberd ($1.06 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) March from Opes. 17, No. 3 (Schubert). (b) Entrance 
“Christmas T: (Gade) 


Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra Bey 
(a) March from Opus 5 (Schubert). (b) Seldiers’March | $1.00 


(Schubert) ayed by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
_Clip this coupon and mail today 
Teachers who are unable to secure these or any other school records from I COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
local Columbia dealers may send orders direct to Educational Department, | Educational Department 
Columbia Graphephone Company, Weelwerth Building, New York City. | Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Please send me the following literat 
Check ‘cident desired.) 
rafono ‘Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request Children’s R st 0 
Doors fitted with | lock and hey. Educational Department | Manual O 
Reproducer,, winding crank; COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
urn ma lock 
in Pushmobile. Woolworth Building, New York City | TOWN 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


(J. E. Nov.) 
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# TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N, VY. 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


not be forced to attend school since 
transportation can not be provided. 


OREGON. 


The Oregon State Federation - of 
Labor has adopted a resolution favor- 
ing a state tenure law for school 
teachers. The proposed law would 
be based on that adopted by the 
American Federation of Teachers 
and the American Federation of 
Labor at Montreal. 

PORTLAND. Two mills per dol- 
lar will be the annual tax levy for 
maintaining the public schools of 
Oregon hereafter. The Oregon Legis- 
lature, in session in January, re- 
ferred to the people to be voted 
upon at a special election, a measure 
to that effect, and the people ap- 
proved it. 

The teachers of Oregon assumed 
the responsibility of presenting the 
measure to the voters of the state. 
For the month preceding the-election 
educational affairs took precedence 
over everything else. Every club, 
church, and fraternal order in the 
state was provided with speakers and 
literature concerning the needs of 
this measure. Every school boy and 
girl carried a message home and the 
children, to a great degree, were re- 
sponsible for the very favorable ma- 
jority given this measure. 

The campaign in Portland was con- 
ducted by the Federated Council of 
Portland Teachers. The publicity 
committee of this council decided to 
place the activities of the schools 
effectively before the people. For the 
three days preceding election about 
100 display windows in the downtown 
business section were filled with live 
exhibits, selected from the various 
departments of the schools. Penman- 
ship, art, manual training, physical 
education, music, printing, shop work, 
and household arts were represented. 
These exhibits drew large ‘crowds 
and caused much favorable comment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


KANE. Superintendent H. O. 
Dietrick has instituted an innovation 
which is working very successfully 
viz.: Intelligence Testing. Last year 
in addition to a number of standard 
tests, he gave intelligence tests to 
every child in the system. These 
various tests and the results of the 
intelligence tests were correlated. 
As a result the schools now are oper- 
ated so as to care for the bright, nor- 
mal and slow child. In exceptional 
cases the Binet-Simon test is given. 
Beginning this school year all begin- 
ners are given an_ intelligence test. 
Superintendent Dietrick, who has 
lectured at Normal and University 
summer schools for the past few 
years, is a firm believer in individual 
instruction. He says: “ The school 
must first of all determine the ‘pupil 
material’ which comes to its doors 
from year to year, before it can be- 
gin to obtain results or adjust 


methods. Whatever the ‘pupil ma- 
terial’ may be it is the business of the 
school to determine the nature of the 
material with which the school be- 
gins its work, and the time for this is 
at the very beginning before other 
influences have had a chance to 
start. It is during the first year that 
the teacher should watch anxiously 
and reverently for the little spark of 
genius, of individuality, and breathe 
the breath of life upon it so that it 
never can be crushed.” 


SWARTHMORE. President Jo- 
seph Swain of Swarthmore College 
has tendered his resignation to take 
effect on June 30, 1921. A desire to 
be relieved of the increasing demands 
of college administration causes his 
resignation. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. Miss Bessie Bacon 
Goodrich, who has been principal 
of the State Normal School at 
Johnson for the past four years, 
has gone to Des Moines, Iowa, as 
supervisor of all the elementary 
grades. Her going from Vermont 
is a distinct loss to the educational 
work of the state, in which field 
she has become a_ recognized 
leader. The past year she was 
president of the Vermont Women 
Teachers’ Club, an organization of 
about 1,000 members. The salary 
campaign conducted by the club, 
and to whose activity a marked in- 
crease in salary among teachers all 
over the state is in large measure 
responsible, was due to her effort. 


MONTPELIER. Superintendent 
Clarence H. Dempsey, formerly of 
Haverhill, Mass., and later of Mil- 
ton, has been appointed by the 
State Board of Education to suc- 
ceed Dr. Milo B. Hillegas as com- 
missioner of education. Commis- 
sioner Dempsey is well acquainted 
with Vermont needs and conditions, 
having been for nine years superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Johns- 
bury, during which time he was for 
one year president of the State 
Teachers’ Association. From his 
wide experience elsewhere he will 
contribute much to the educational 
system of Vermont, already recog- 
nized as based on broad democratic 
principles, following up the excel- 
lent work done by his predecessors. 
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VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE.  Recogni- 
tion of a summer quarter as an in- 
tegral part of the university year has 
been given by the University of Vir- 
ginia, the first university of the 
South to take such a step. The work 
of the summer quarter of 1920 was 
placed on the same basis and allowed 
the same credit as that of any other 
term. In addition to this action the 
board for the first time allowed 
women to receive college credit for 
work done in the summer quarter 
and agreed to confer degrees upon 
women for summer work. 

Entrance requirements for the sum- 
mer quarter were the same as for the 
regular session of the university, but 
the enrollment was the largest in the 
history of the summer school. En- 
rollment for the first term was 1,382 
and for the second term was 434, 
making a total of 1,816. Of this 
number, 451 were men and 1,365 
were women. enrollmentrepre- 
sented students from thirty states 
and countries. 

The faculty in the summer quarter 
was larger than during the regular 
session of the university and con- 
sisted of ninety-two members, most 
of whom are of full professional 
rank, 


WISCONSIN. 


Nearly a twenty per cent. in- 
crease in the state’s high school 
enrollment is reported to the office 
of Superintendent C. P. Cary. Mr. 
Cary declares this enrollment the 
largest in the state’s history. The 
increase, according to Mr. Cary, is 
due to several reasons, chief among 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


ILVER SANDS BY-THE-SEA. 
Combines instruction in physical 
training, playground and recreation 
work with a real good-time vacation. 
250 acres. Bathing, swimming, fish- 
ing, canoeing. Land sports. Splen- 
did equipment. 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all 


words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER 


METHOD PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this vy of presenting to pupils for 


om in spelling, the words written in the most extensive 
e 


y taught penmanship style. 


cause the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 

they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written ex- 
pression. Words used have been carefully selected by well-known educators, having been 
tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. . 
In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 

liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penman- 


ship. Write our nearest office for further information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil 
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them being that men who served in 
the war have realized that it was 
the educated man who forged 
ahead. 


The New Subject 


“What have you learned today, 
son?” asked father of his small son 
just home from his first day’s 
schooling. 

“Readin’, 
dad.” 

“Gazinta! What’s that? I never 
learned it. How do you do it?” 

“Why, teacher puts a lot of fig- 
ures on a blackboard and tells us 
that two gazinta four, three gazinta 
six and things like that. It’s easy. 
You must be dull, dad.” 


writin’ and gazinta, 


New Columbia Records for 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades 


The latest recording of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Company is a set 
of eight records comprising thirty- 
two instrumental selections for 
children of the best known music 
of Schubert, Gounod, Mozart, 
Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Beetho- 
ven, Grieg and others. 

The recording of these selections 
has been made under the personal 
direction of the teachers of Horace 
Mann School of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and with the 
official endorsement of Professor 
Patty S. Hill, director of the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Department. 
These teachers have given much 
time and thought to the choice of 
the music, the proper instruments 
to bring out the salient character- 
istics of the music, and to the in- 
terpretation. Their value lies in 
the fact that the music has not been 
chosen because of its rank and 
quality and merely fitted to the 
child mind. Those elements of 
these great compositions which 
may be fitted to the child experi- 
ence and need have been so adapted 
and assembled in each composition 
that it becomes a veritable trans- 
mutation of the heart of the selec- 
tion into the child experience. They 
have been remade for the child, at 
the same time preserving the 
charm, quality, and integrity of the 
music. 

The compositions been 
grouped under six heads: Music for 
marching, music for interpretation, 
music for bands, music for skipping, 
music for appreciation, lullabies. 
The score of the music has been 
adapted from the piano text and re- 
written for such instruments as tke 
violin, flute, clarinet, bassoon, etc. 
The tempo of each is retained as if 
played on the ‘piano. 

A pamphlet giving complete list 
of records with suggestions for use 
will be sent free upon application 
to the Educational Department of 
the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
panv, Woolworth Building, New 
York. 


WANTED 


Information at once about “OLD 
VIC” Public School. Probably 
located east of Mississippi River, 
30 or 40 years ago. Address R. M. 
Jones, Jones Business College, 550 
Garfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WE CAN offer immediately experienced men for principalships, high or grammar, for 

English department, history, music; inexperienced college men for Latin, his- 
tory and economics, English, or principalship, at salaries ranging from $1.800 to $2,500: women 
for Latin, for music, for physical training, for kindergarten, $1,200 to $1,800. We have immedi- 
ate calls for teachers in mathematics, science, OFF ood opportunity, and every day 
languages, commercial, printing, grades, which ER frin s new vacancies. On October 
20 an eastern New York superintendent wired us: ‘‘Wanted fifth grade teacher, begin 
November first, wire reply.” On October 27 our candidate writes: ‘‘l have been appointed 
to the fifth grade position. ...I thank you for your good work in helping me to secure 
this position.” Another candidate, placed in a city high school, writes on October 


Sry car now fer cither oF Died ef 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: A P introduces to Col 
and FOREIGN TE CHERS AGENCY Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors me 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


j dreds of high grade itio 
$5,000) with excellent Thad. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriete 
442 Tremont Building, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY superior in 
Between Sth and Sects Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 

teachers every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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November 4, 1920 
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“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


BOUGHTON, 1834 


Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, f tes and pageants. 


A rich 


store-house of, correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is yours with a Victrola 


and Victor Records in your classroom. 


What music did the Pilgrims know and use? The Cavaliers in Virginia? What music 


did they find here? 


Original (Sung by Indians : 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: 


icine Song 2). The Sacrifi 18444 
White Dog Song (2) GraseDanco (3) W 
3 Song 35 By the Shores of fais Games 35617 
Penobscot Tribal Songs 18444 Then the Little Hiawatha 
Direct Imitations: 
Navajo indian Senge 17623 of Indian Themes: 
rom i 17035 
Adaptation of Indian Themes: op 
By the Waters Largo (“New World Symphony” 74631 
Acoah. (2) fies Blanket Little Firefly 64705 
Boke the Waters of Minnetonka 18431 Land of the Sky | Blue Water 64190-64516 
Sioux Serenade Dagger Dance (“Natoma”) 70049 
MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 
Psalms: Old English Singing Games: 
calm 17646 Looby Loo 
Old Rounds: Jolly is the Miller 
to Bed (2) Blind Mice London Bridge 
) Good ne Mulberry Bush 17104 
Scotinad d’s a (2) Row, Row, Row | 2 i Round and Round the Village 
Your Boat (3) Lovely Evening 
MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS IN VIRGINIA 
Amaryllis 16474 May Pole Dance—Bluff Adeste Fideles \ 18664 
Irish Lilt 17331 King Ha 17087 First Nowell 
Rinnce Fada 17840 Minuet—Don Juan Rigodon (Rameau) 67201 
ELIZABETHAN BALLADS KNOWN 
\ IN THE COLONIES 
4 j Airs of Ophelia 17717 Full Fathom Five ) 17702 
The Girl I Left 17597 the Bee —~ 
Behind Me - as a Lover and 17634 
| Have You Seen But a 6432 Lass 
: Whyte Lillie Grow )} O Mistress Mine 17662 


The Victor SERVES the Schools. For further 
information consult any Victor dealer, or write 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N, J. 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument vest 
adapted to all-round schooluse. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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